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HYPNOTICALLY INDUCED MOOD CHANGES IN THE VERBAL AND GRAPHIC RORSCHACH, 
A CASE STUDY. * 


Kate N. Levine, Ph.D.**, Joseph R. Grassi, M.A.#** and Martin J. Gerson,M.D.**** 


There are few instances in which hypnotic phenomena have been relat- 
ed to the Rorschach method. Sarbin in 1939 altered the identity of his sub- 
ject by hypnotic suggestion and observed corresponding changes in her Rorschach 
record. The differences which he described were attributed to changes in 
"nental set" or "Aufgabe”, varying with the task set for the subject, i.e. the 
altered identity. From “Madame Curie” 21 scientific responses were obtained, 
while "Mae West” gave 66% costume responses. The experimental records exhib- 
ited significantly different scores in M, AZ, P, M:C, W, and D than those 
obtained under normal conditions. Furthermore, the normal record contained 
only two responses which he felt might be classified as being the same respons- 
es given during the hypnotic trance. The effect of controlled variation of the 
subject's emotional states was not investigated. 


In 1942 Barbin and Madow attempted to isolate criteria of hypnotiz- 
ability in the Rorschach, and showed that a ratio of W/D correlated with a 
"hypnotizability index"; a ratio of  .40 differentiated their low index and 
high index groups. ; 


The present material results from the observation of an individual 
whose mood could be changed markedly while under hypnotic influence by the use 
of emotionally vivid suggestions. It is noteworthy that in our subject deep 
hypnosis was readily induced, and that even in normal states, she was easily 
susceptible to mood changes. 


The subject was a young married woman, aged 26, a graduate student 
in Psychology. The first Rorschach record was taken, together with a Graphic 
Rorschach, prior to the first hypnotic session. Following this the subject 
was hypnotized about twice each week. During each trance a mood was suggested 
to her, and when she showed evidence of expressing the suggested mood, a Ror- 
schach record and sometimes a Graphic Rorschach record were taken. She was 
instructed each time that she had never seen the test cards before. Records 
were taken by either of the two examiners; hypnosis was induced by the third 
investigator. There were eight hypnotic sessions in all; in each of the first 
seven a different mood or situation was suggested. In the last one a Rorschach 
record was taken without any suggested mood change. 


~ 


* This study was completed in May 1942 in the departments of Psychology and 
Psychiatry of the Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown, Conn. 


** Research Psychologist, Head Injury Project, Neurological Institute, N.Y. 


***Lieutenant A.G.D., Personnel Consultant Instructor, The Adjutant General's 
School, Fort Washington, Maryland. 


****Senior Psychiatrist, Fairfield State Hospital, Newtown, Conn. 
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Part I: Verbal Rorschach 


The subject's original Rorschach record is reproduced in full below. 
It is of interest to note that the ratio of whole to detail responses is .39 
just below the critical level established by Sarbin and Madow as indicative of 
high hypnotizability index. 












RORSCHACH RECORD 





Response 





Inquiry 





I. 5" 1. A woman being lifted up Whole center figure. Ghosts on 
by two ghosts, headless, Side, peaked caps, wings and 
arms up. long robes flapping. 


2. Cat's face. Doesn't have particular ears 
but there are eyes and a mouth 
grinning. 


























Lower part of a woman's 
body. 


4. Heads of frogs, stone frogs, Stone because they're rigid. 
on a fountain where the 
water shoots out. 





There are two figures play- They have funny red things over 
ing pat-a-cake. They're their heads, masks of some sort. 
kneeling down, ard have 
hands together, sticking 
tongues out at each other. 


Two rabbits squatting back on 
their haunches, pulling back. 
Bottom red is a butterfly. 











III.10" 1. There are two little men There isn't any fire, but it's a 
holding a cauldron over a cauldron, because it's black and 
fire dressed in evening smoky. 
clothes. 





The red in the middle is a 
hair ribbon. 


Sleeve arm with long black 
sleeve and arm pointing. 












A man with great big feet Shading and also ragged edges 
walking along. He has on a make it like a fur coat. 

fur coat. The arms are not 

quite right. The head is 

bent forward. He is hunched 

over going against the wind. 


A bull's head. 








The head and neck and upper Not a natural position. Must 
part of a goose tied back. be dead. 





100" 


vIII.5" 


Response 
1. A little rabbit peeking 


2. 


out of some bushes. 


On the side ae woman, her Skirts should not show so much 
legs come out and the rest of leg. No movement of skirt 
is profile. Trying to hold coming up. 

her skirts down against a 

high wind. 


The head and beak of a pel- 
ican, looks laughing. 


A butterfly, not counting 
these (side extensions). 


The whole thing, not count- 
ing the top looks like a 
sheepskin rug. 


The top part looks a little 
bit like a butterfly. 


Old fashioned bed-post down 
the center. 


Two little birds on the trunk They have their mouths open. 
of a tree, singing. 


Down at the bottom is an ani- Fangs and some more fangs and 
mal's mouth. part of a tongue. 


There are two kids looking 

over their shoulders at each 
other, daring the other to 
knock the chip off his shoulder. 
They have funny hats on. 


» A little dog. Head, ears, body, 


tail. 
This part could be a fur muff. 


Two little dogs standing on their 
hind legs and balancing something 
on their noses between them. 


Pink polar bears climbing out Must be getting reflection of 
on something. sunset. They're definitely pink. 


Frog's head here in the pink. 


The top grey is a pack of There are enough wolves that it's 
wolves tearing up et something difficult to diatinguish each one. 
in a tree, all trying to stand Here's a little head, and here 

up on their hind legs. are legs and more legs. 





Response 


In the middle looks like skel- 
etal structure. 


These lock like muffs of grey 
fur. The inside lining is rose. 


The top orange is two witches 
flicking something at each other. 


Two deer's heads in the green. 
Pink is a little mouse's head. 


A cleaning woman and she's mov- 
ing alright, scrubbing on a 
washboard, not "chasing dirt". 


Up here on top are two insects 
glaring at each other over a 
spear of grass. 


Two green things could be cow 
jumping over moon, only there 
isn't any moon. 


Two blue things are crabs or spiders. 


Two deers. Modernistic interpre- 
tations of deer dancing or jumping. 


Inside of the pink two little trick 
dogs, poodles, sitting up posing. 


Two green worms. 
Rabbit's head. 


Wishbone. 


The worms turned around become an 
airplane that has been doing skywriting. 


Two little boys in pink standing and 
looking at each other dubiously. 
They're in Dr. Dentons which accounts 


for their being pink and not having 
much shape. 


Tabulation 


8+1 
FM 641 

















Experimental Procedure 





The subject was placed under hypnosis by the monotonous repetition 
of phrases suggesting sleep: “Your eyes are tired....Your whole body is re- 
laxed and heavy....Your legs are so heavy....You're falling asleep, deeply 
asleep...." etc. To test the degree of hypnosis attempts were made to sug- 
gest areas of anesthesia, paralyses, visual illusions and hallucinations. The 
hypnotizing procedure was continued until such phenomena could be made to 
appear quickly, with minimal resistance by the subject. Our impression that 
very deep hypnotic states had been present was confirmed by the observations 
made on awakening. After each sitting there was complete amnesia for the 
entire period, including the time involved in Rorschach testing. Only the 
initial commands to sleep could be recalled. 


















Our subject was unusually suggestible, for after the first few 
trials only a minute or two was required to produce a deep hypnotic trance. 


The specific instructions for each "mood" will be given below, fol- 
lowed by a summary of the significant changes in the Rorschach performance. 
The order corresponds to the order in which the records were obtained, with 
the exception that the last record (that obtained under hypnosis without 
specific suggestion as to situation) is discussed first. The correspondence 
between the two records is startlingly close, more so than is found in many 
retest situations. 




















Situation VIII: The subject was instructed as follows. "You feel very serene, ul 
composed, and perfectly at ease. At this particular moment in your life you 
are in a psychological laboratory and are going to take some tests.” 






The following differences were observed in comparison of the two 
records. The last response to each of Cards III,IV,V, and VI did not appear 
in the hypnotic record. A new response appeared in its place in Card III, 

"A little dog floating along with head back and tail in the air", in response 
to the top red. In Card VIII neither the "Polar bear” nor the “muff" involved 
the use of color. The “mouse's head" of Card IX changed to the more usual 
"man's head". In Card X, one response, the “airplane” was omitted. With 
these exceptions the two records were identical. Thus our assumption that the 
hypnotic state itself does not appreciably alter the Rorschach record seems 
justified, and our conclusions that the changes to be noted below were due to 
the induced mood changes appears to be valid. 


 ecmemes 
pte 


Situation I: Instructions. "You are very sad and unhappy. Someone near and 
dear to you, whom you love, has just died. Your family and you feel this 
loss. You are grief-stricken, miserable, fearful,- wipe the tears from your 
eyes. But although you are so sad, so grief-stricken, you must carry on 
somehow. Brush away your tears even though you are about to cry. At this 
moment in your life you are in a psychological laboratory and are about to NG 
take some tests. Even though you are very sad and unhappy you will be able to 

carry on." At intervals the suggested mood was reinforced by repetition of 

the last sentence. This was done similerly in the other experimental situa- 4 
tions. ; 
















The subject was tense and frowned. There were some tears, but the 
impression was gained that the situation evoked some anxious conflicts in ad- 
dition to a depressive reaction. Therefore at a later date (see Situation 

IV) another attempt was made to elicit a “purer” depression. 
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The record contained 42 responses, of which only 22 were essentially 
the same as in the original record, and 20 were totally new. Certain changes 


were apparent in the quantitative tabulation, and these may be listed as fol- 
lows: 








1. Location: 2 less W, 7 less D; appearance of 6 Dd responses, (none in orig- 
inal record). 


2. Movement responses: 2 less M, and 5 less FM, with 5 more m than in original 
record. (Decreased movement in depressive states described by Rorschach, 
Beck, Guirdham, and Varvel. ) 


3. Shading responses: lost 2 main Fc, and 2 additional C'; gained 1 main and 
1 additional K not present before. 


4. Form responses only 1 more than in original record. 


5. Color responses: 4 less FC responses than in normal record and appearance 
of 1 main and 1 additional CF. 


6. Only 3 popular responses, (9 in original record). 


7. H+A:HD+Ad which had been 23:13 in original record (slight over-emphasis 
of detail even in normal performance) became 10:18. (Described by Rorschach). 


8. Average time of first response to all cards is 34", (8" under normal test 
conditions). (Described by Rorschach ) 


9. 21.5% of total responses to last three cards, whereas 42% had originally 
occurred in these cards. 


In addition to these definite shifts in response pattern, the altered 
feeling-tone of the subject is apparent in her manner of stating responses. A 
few of these afford easy comparison with parallel responses from her normal 
record. Each of them reveals a definitely unpleasant coloring, and can be con- 
sidered representative of the total record. 


Card II: "These are little rabbits. A rabbit skin cut in two and spread out, 
joined at the ffet. This is where it bled when they cut it." 


Card III: “Two little men bending over and fighting over something and pulling 
it apart." 


"This looks like a white bow tie but the person cut his fingers and 
got it all blood." 





Card IV: "A man in a fur coat with big feet, walking along. Shoes worn out 
and split, and toes sticking out. He's all ragged; the arms are all 
atrophied. He has ears like a bear.” 


Situation II: Instructions. “You are in very high spirits, very happy and gay. 
You feel wonderful, jubilant, very, very happy. At this moment in your life 
you are in a psychological laboratory and are about to take some tests. Even 
though you are very happy and gay and sleepy, you are still able to carry on.” 


The subject smiled throughout the entire procedure and giggled at times: 
Her voice was strong and gay. She flung the cards on the table as she finished 





h). 


984 





2a. 
with them, and was a little impatient over any delay for questioning. 


The record contained only 24 responses. All but three of these had 
occurred in some form in the original record, but one felt that they were less 
accurately perceived and less clearly elaborated in the present interpretations. 
Moreover, those responses omitted in this‘record were clearly the more original 
ones of higher quality; its general tenor is of mediocrity. For example the 
responses to Card I are now 1) "A butterfly flying. Wings and feet. The wings 


are floating out up here." 2) “Another figure flying. Sort of a witch flying 
around,” 


There were not as many quantitative changes in the present situation 
as there had been in Situation I. The following were noted. 


1. Location: 11% increase in W, 14% decrease in d, and no essential change in 
D. (Increased W noted by Levy and Beck. ) 


2. FM now larger than M; (5 M and 8 FM whereas the ratio was 8 M and 6 FM in 
the normal record). (Increased FM described by Levy and Beck. ) 


3. F% now drops to 17; (F% 44 in original record). 


4. Appearance of one pure color response to Card IX. "Something nice and 


green. It doesn't do anything. It's just pretty. I like that color.” 
(Crude color responses noted by Levy and Beck). 


The prevailing feeling-tone is again clearly revealed in the subject's 


formulation of her responses. The interpretations cited below are represen- 
tative. 


Card II: "A little rabbit hopping along. All of the black. One has a nose 
and one hasn't. That's too bad.” 


Card IX: "A sour face dopey little pink man, not a pleasant person. A dopey 
old crabby pink man, mostly the head. You've seen men with red 
faces that look all pink like this." 


Card X: "Boy! Little fat pink worms with human faces, wriggling around nice 
and happy and well fed." 
"Two insects looking at each other. They don't like each other. And 
two little dogs looking at each other. They like each other.” 


Situation III: Instructions. “During the last month you have had pains in 
your chest. Although you have been feeling these pains and you are not sleep- 
ing well at night and are coughing, the many doctors you have been to have told 
you that there was nothing wrong with you and that you shouldn't worry about 
it. But you really are worried and you are sure that there is something the 
matter, possibly "T.B.", cancer, or heart disease. Even though you are worried 
about this condition, at this moment you are in a psychological laboratory and 
are about to do some tests. Even though you are worried about your condition 
you are able to carry on.” 


The subject appeared tense and anxious and wore a deep frown. At 
intervals she coughed and clutched her chest, hesitating as though in pain. 


The record oontained 40 responses, of which 21 were the same as in 
the original record, and 19 new; of the 19 new responses, 10 were anatomy 
responses, . 
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1. Location: no essential change in the locations selected for response, with 
the exception of a slight shift from d to Dd. 


Movement responses: loss of 6 M and 4 FM, with gain of 2 main and 2 addi- 
tional m. 











Shading responses: shift from the color side of the psychogram to the move- 
ment side, with disappearance of 1 Fe and presence of 1 k and 1 K. 


Color responses: these evidenced the most spectacular alteration with no 
FC and 6 CF. 


H+A:Hd+Ad was 12:10. 
W:M was now 9:2, whereas it had been 10:8 in the original record. 


There are now only 6 popular responses, and without exception each is preceded 
by 1 or more anatomy responses. 


The attitudinal changes may be estimated from the following represen- 
tative responses. 






Card III: "There's a skeleton. Looks like chest cavity here. Two men bend- 


ing over pulling it out. Looks as if there's something the matter 
with it." 














Card VIII: "This looks like a color-plate or a smear of some sort. Something 


in bilogy. There's a skeleton here. Backbone and skeleton around 
it." 






Situation IV: This represents an attempt to induce a depressive mood uncom- 
plicated by situational factors in contrast to Situation I. The instructions 
were as follows: "You feel very blue, very sad, very low in spirits. It is 
an unexplainable feeling because nothing has heppened to you to make you feel 
so sad, so blue, so unhappy, so low in spirits. At this moment in your life 
you are in a psychological laboratory and are going to take some tests. Even 


though you feel so blue, so sad, so low in spirits, you are going to be able to 
carry on.” 

















In this situation a record of 41 responses was obtained, of which 22 
represented responses given in the normal record. The bulk of the new responses 
consisted of human heads or profiles seen in small detail areas. The follow- 
ing quantitative changes were noted. 


1. Location: W% remaineé closely the same, D% dropped from 55% to 25%, d in- 
creased from 22% to 37%, and there were 6 Dd forming 15% of the total. 
(Rorschach described decreased W in depression; Varvel found the. same; 
Guirdham observed an increase. ) 


Movement responses: the greatest loss was in FM responses, dropping from 
6 to 1; there were also 4 less M than in the original record, and 1 more 
m. (Decreased movement and color described by ell investigators. ) 


FY, was 66%; (44% in the original record). 


Color responses: only 2FC in place of 6, and no other color response. 
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5. Reduced color responsiveness is also represented in the number of responses 
to the last three cards, which is now 29%. 


6. H+A:Hd+Ad are in the ration 10:19. (Described by Rorschach. ) 





It is of some interest to note the differences between this record 
and that obtained in Situation I, in the light of our assumption that the 

latter had introduced conflict as well as depressive features. That record 
differed from the present one by having 2 more M, 4 more m, 1 main and 1 ad- 
ditional K, 15% less F, and 1 main and 1 additional CF; these features would 
seem to support our view that there was a distinction between the two situa- 
tions. 















The qualitative alterations were not as clearcut in this situation 
as in those previously described. The responses were stated in brief phrases 
and without any elaboration. For example, the full six responses to Card VI 
were: 1) "An animal skin", 2) "Two little birds”, 3)"Animal's mouth", 

4) “Head of an animal or worm", 5) “Butterfly”, and 6) "Sort of like a bed- 
post". One other feature of interest was the undifferentiated shading and 
achromatic color response which preceded both Cards IV and V. To Card IV the 
subject commented, “It's all black and furry", then giving three other re- 
sponses. Her first commerft to Card V was "That's black and furry too." 




















Situation V. The instructions for this session were: “You are very fond of a 

young man, You have been having an affair with him during the past month. You tal 
are worried that your husband might find out about it. At this particular ie 
moment in your life you are in a psychological laboratory and are about to 
take some tests. Even though you are worried about this conflict, you are 
able to carry on." 


The obtained record contained only 13 responses, and it seemed clear 
from the subject's tense and anxious manner that the conflict aspects of the ta 
situation had been exaggerated and were obscuring the specific content which it te 
had been hoped to elicit. In contrast see the next situation, Situation VI. 





In the present record, nine of the thirteen responses were contained 
the original record. Other notable changes were: 























Location: only W and D areas used, with increase in percentage of each. 
This, plus reduced total responses and changes in the color sphere, suggest 
that a much hastier and more superficial reaction was obtained in conse- 

quence of the subject's intense interest in her “personal problems”. 


Movement responses: FM was greater than M; in proportion to the number of A 
responses, total movement response was approximately the same as it had iA 
been. 





Color responses: no color-determined response, although 38% of total in- 
terpretations were directed to the last three cards and there were three 
responses involving use of differentiated shading. 





F% and AZ remained at their “normal” level, and there were 6 popular re- 
sponses. 





Responses were given quite promptly with much shorter reaction times 
than for the situations with depressive features. There was little elaboration 
of the original responses, but it was given more freely in the inquiry than was 












the case in Situation IV. 


Situation VI. Instructions. "You are having an affair with a man during the 
last month. You are in love with him, and you are not worried that your hus- 
band will find out. You enjoy the relationship, although your conscience 

bothers you and you feel that it is not the right thing to do. At this par- 
ticular moment in your life you are in a psychological laboratory and are go- 


ing to take some tests. Even though you have this conflict you are still able 
to do the tests." 










In this situation a record of 31 responses was obtained. Twenty-one 
of these had appeared in the original record, and 10 were new. The additions 
contained several anatomical responses revolving about the genitalia, and sev- 
eral “abstractions” which not too remotely may be interpreted as phallic symbols. 
Tabulation revealed the following characteristics: 


Location: W% and D% were raised slightly, with a corresponding slight low- 
ering of d responses. 



















Movement responses: M decreased by 4, while FM and m each increased l. 
Because of these changes the W:M ratio is less favorable than in the orig- 
inal record, now being 12:4. 


FZ, A% and P remained essentially normal. 


Color responses: there was now only one main color response, a CF, with 1 
additional FC. 


H+A:Hd+Ad was 13:6, one of the few times that this relationship came within 
normal limits. 





Certain of the responses are of particular interest because of their 
content. For example, the first response to Card II was, "This looks like it's 
about to go up here, as if it is moving back and forth up here." To the center 
of Card IX she said, "Something up here, a pole and something exploding at the 
end. This is firm, and the top is soft, where it comes out at the top." In 
this record she also commented on the leg projections of the two men in Card III, 
saying, "This might have a certain significance." 









Situation VII: Instructions. "You have a feeling of intense fear that some- 
thing terrible is going to happen, a feeling of dread, a nameless fear. Even 
though you have this fear and dread of something terrible, you are going to be 
able to do some psychological tests." During this session the subject was tense, 
wide-eyed, and started at slight noises in the environment. 





The most striking quantitative changes may be briefly summarized as 









follows: 


1. Location: tremendous increase in detail approach with 37% rare details, 
and reflected in the content tabulation in 13 Hd and 8 Ad responses. W and 
D were about equally reduced. 


2. Movement responses: M was reduced by 4. FM occurred, but was more likely 
to be secondary to shading and color responsiveness; for example, Card V 
was @ "black furry bat", with flight mentioned only in the inquiry. 
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Marked increase in the Fc,c,C' area of the psychogram, with a total of 6 
main and 9 additional responses, (4 main and 3 additional in the original 
record), 


Only 4 popular concepts. 


Color responses: total amount of color responsiveness essentially the same, 
but in relation to movement responses, color has become more predominant. 


The general tone of the record is best exhibited in the interpreta- 
tion of Card I. "It looks like a dark cloud with things falling away from it." 
"Men's faces here." "It looks as if blood might be dropping here." "Two 
black witches flying." 


Situation VIII, The record obtained in the last hypnotic session has already 
been discussed and compared with the original Rorschach to demonstrate that 
hypnosis alone, without suggested mood does not appreciably alter the con- 
stellation of test factors. The accompanying chart represents the psychogram 
of each of the experimental situations for comparison with the results of the 
initial examination. 


Part II: Graphic Rorschach* 





Graphic Rorschach records were obtained during the original testing 
and in Situations II (Bletion) III (Hypochondria), VII (Apprehension), and 
VIII (Hypnosis without induced mood). The accompanying chart demonstrates the 
deviation patterns of these records, scored according to the established cri- 
teria. Bars to the left of the central “point of normal balance" represent 
blot dominated responses, and those to the right indicate concept dominated 
responses. White represents moderate deviation, and shaded extreme deviation, 
in either direction. 


It will be noted that the subject's normal record maintains a bal- 
ance between blot and concept in 82% of ratings, and that the "Blot-Concept 
Quotient" of +.03 signifies a very slight predominance of blot over concept. 
Under hypnosis her performance was essentially the same, with balance in 90% 
of ratings, and a Blot-Concept Quotient of +.05. 


Under experimental conditions fairly marked changes were noted. In 
Situation II, her performance was characterized by extreme concept dominance, 
drawing her generic idea of what the object should be rather than the particu- 
lar impression aroused by the inkblot. For example, in her initial drawing of 
the butterfly in Card I, she had indicated the general features of the blot 
outline, simplified the form of the head area, and added elongated feelers. In 
the experimental situation she drew rounded one-sectioned wings, a straight 
segmented body, added red spots and a border to the wings, and a human face 
with eyes, nose, mouth, and ears. Similarly, her animals in Card VIII are 
completely altered in form, and she now adds "the sunset, because that makes 
them pink". Scoring reveals that only 36% of her ratings are at the point of 
normal balance, and that the Blot-Concept Quotient is -.55, indicating a quite 
marked deviation trend toward the concept. 


A study of 70 normals now in progress reveals no record in which so 


* Grassi, J.R. and Levine, K.N. The Graphic Rorschach Manual. Psychiatric 
Quarterty, 1943, 17, 256speri 
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GRAPHIC RORSCHACH 
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few responses achieve blot-concept balance, and no record in which the quotient 
is so deviant, nor with as many instances of extreme concept dominance. There- 

fore the obtained pattern represents a performance significantly deviant from the 
normal standard; similar productions have been observed in psychotic manic states, 


In the next experimental situation, that colored by hypochrondia, her 
drawings also differed from her normal approach, although not quite as markedly. 
Under these conditions her failure to achieve a balance was caused by too strict 
acherenve to blot characteristics and too little adaptation of them to meet her 
concept. The drawing of the same response previously chosen for illustration, 
the butterfly in Card I, now attempts to reproduce the blot quite faithfully, 
irciuding features not pertinent to the butterfly. Head and feeler areas assume 
the same form as in the blot; the boundary between light and dark central portions 
and the small space in the center are reproduced, although the subject stated 
that these had no significance. 


Maintenance of balance in 60% of her ratings is within the normal range, 
but her Blot-Concept Quotient of +.18 is just over the normal limit, being too 
heavily weighted by blot dominance. Furthermore, no normel subject has exhibited 


nearly so great blot dominance in Scales I and III (Contour and Form) as did this 
subject. 


In the last experimental situation (Apprehension) her record again 
maintained a high degree of balance between blot and concept, with 78% normal 
ratings, and a Blot-Concept Quotient of +.05. However, her deviation now took 
a form characterized by over-simplification of given contour elements and ab- 
sence of spontaneous additions, so that one is struck by the empty schematic 
qualities of the representations. This pattern is very similar to that which 
has been observed in a large number of individuals diagnosed psychoneurotic. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION. 


A series of Rorschach records, verbal and graphic, were obtained dur- 
ing hypnotic states with various instructions to the subject. The outstanding 
differences between "normal" and "experimental" test performance have been 
pointed out for each record. 


We have dealt with only one subject,- one who responded to hypnotic 
suggestion with unusual rapidity and facility; furthermore we have evidence 
that the subject was more susceptible to mood changes and fluctuations in her 
normal living than are many individuals. Further subjects might respond very 
differently to the same suggestions. In fact it seems evident that the sub- 
ject's response will be determined by his basic personality, and that the 
areas of Rorschach distortion might have been predicted with some accuracy from 
the original record; in other words, the "breakdown" is most likely to occur 
at the weakest points. 


Yet conclusions can be drawn within the limits of our case material. 
The hypnotic state alone was not sufficient to alter the Rorschach record 
significantly, although pronounced variations did occur when the subject was 
induced to undergo affective reactions. The induced moods which were found 
to be useful were those of reactive depression, elation, hypochondria, simple 
depressions, anxiety caused by sexual conflicts, and a state of panicky fear. 
The similarity between records is great enough to show that we were observing 


the same underlying personality in the various emotionally changed test situ- 
ations. 
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Furthermore, the directions of shift, the factors which change in 
one situation and remain stable in another are of considerable interest. The 
experimental instructions were chosen with a view to simulating or paralleling 
some of the most common emotional disturbances found in mental and personality 
disorders. The fact that the Rorschach records exhibited the peculiarities 
frequently associated with these disorders, both characteristic types of 
response, and absence of “normal” features, certainly points to validation 

of some of our interpretive and diagnostic "signposts". Some of the hypnotical- 
ly induced moods parallel psyshiatric classifications whose Rorschachs have 
been systematically studied. In these cases note has been made of the features 
which correspond to the findings of other investigators. Other of our exper- 
imental situations are more specific and do not find their parallel in quan- 
titative studies in the literature. 


18 
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And lastly the fact that striking changes did occur under these ar- 
tificial conditions, in both verbal and Graphic Rorschachs, indicates that 
these instruments are extremely sensitive to changing conditions, attitudes, 
d and emotional states in the individual. 
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FATHER AND SON 


by 
Charlotte Buhler, Ph.D. 


This is the first of a series of Rorschach studies which the author 
is working on from the point of view of comparing Rorschach findings with find- 
ings from other sources of information. The ultimate aims are a theoretical 
clarification of the possibilities that the Rorschach technique yields in com- 
parison with other methods; a discussion of a number of problems, especially 
interpretation, that arise from the use of this technique; and finally, a dis- 
cussion of the construction of a battery of techniques that would yield the 
most complete insight into personality structures without too undue complications 
and too unprofitable use of time. 


In the present study, the aim is limited to a comparison of the 
Rorschach descriptions of two personalities with the pictures gained through 
interviews as well as from other persons’ evaluations of these two personalities. 
At the same time, the structural similarities of the father and son personali- 
ties are compared as they were communicated by the interviews on the one hand . 
and revealed in the Rorschach profiles on the other hand. Only in a cursory 
way were, in this case, two World tests and drawings of the boy included in 
the analysis. A later study will be devoted to the corroboration and mutual 
supplementation of Rorschach and World Test findings. (1) 


I. Father: Gerald 





A. Self-evaluation 





Vincent's father, Mr. Gerald Blake, as we will call him, was one of 
two children of a wealthy business man in a small Eastern city. He was a little 
over thirty years old when he and his wife came for advice about Vincent. He 
was a charming, superior type of a person, with an inclination towards intellec- 
tual things and towards a sophistication for which he had no use in this small 
city and among his less intellectual business friends. He therefore always 
felt somewhat out of place, and for this situation he blamed himself without 
ciiticizing the others. While he was more introspective than the average person 
of his background and training, he was not perspicacious enough to see through 
these things and therefore his attempts to annalyze the situation always ended 
in a sort of discouraged resignation. He rather declined trying to penetrate 
further into this matter or doing something to change his situation in an active 


way. He considered himself in a way a failure and tried to accept this as a 
matter of fact. 


B. Parents - l. Father 





This attitude of resignation and the, though only on the surface, 
accepted conception of himself as a failure had, of course, their origin in his 
personal history. His parents were both quite unusual people. His father had 
an overwhelmingly strong personality; was of superior intelligence as well as 
shrewd, energetic, resourceful, and highly successful. He was capable of com- 


(1) The World Test, edited by C. Buehler and G, Kelly, Psychological Corpor- 
ation, New York, 1941. The World Test, Monograph in preparation by C. 
Buhler with co-workers, for Gen. Ps. Mon. 
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bining a rather aggressive and self-centered egotism with charm and a measured 
consideration of others. He was capable of a high degree of insight and self- 
criticism, which is ordinarily unusual with a personality of this type, this 


strata of life and of his generation. He faced things which his son preferred 
to leave ultimately in some fog. 


2. Mother 


Mrs. Blake, senior, was quite up to this man. Also, she must be 
celled an unusually strong personality, though in other ways. She was as in- 
telligent, energetic, and at the same time charming as her husband. Both had 
& warm and cheerful manner. She was a deeply warm-hearted, kind natured person 
who devoted herself fully to her family and her home. She was capable of coping 
without resentment and successfully with a highly @isagreeable mother-in-law 
with whom she had to live for years. She had as clear a mind as her husband and 
could see things unusually well, though not always quite as objectively. 


C. Harly Developmental History 





These two unusual people were too much for either of their children. 
Gerald found himself from the beginning at a definite disadvantage. He was as 
intelligent, but very much weaker a personality than either of his parents. 
This weakness had, as it seems, a constitutional basis. Gerald had a marked 
pituitary deficiency, which, however, was only discovered and treated during 
his later puberty years. His mother described his early childhood as difficult. 
There were feeding problems. She herself was ill at that time, and they lived iy 
under the reign of her husband's domineering and ill-tempered mother. Gerald 4 
was gentle and affectionate, but also very demanding. He said very “cute” things. 
Soon he rebelled and developed tantrums. From Gerald's point of view, it was 
at the beginning a rebellion against the energetic guidance and ways of living 
of his parents. When he did not succeed in being permitted to live his own | 
life through open opposition nor with the help of arguments, he withdrew into 4 
himself and submitted on the surface. Since then, this became the pattern of FE 
his life which he also followed in his contacts with his schoolmates. 


He was never popular with other children. He was quarrelsome and 4, 
tried to impose his ideas on them. He would resort to violence when crossed. qe 
Although he was good at games and was a good loser, and although he was modest i 
and did not seek praise, he did not acquire many friends, nor did he put him- 
self out to make friends. He was left out of groups and, rather than fight, 
he withdrew. He felt hurt and developed strong inferiority feelings. It did 
not help that he was brilliant and of a creative intelligence. "That does not 
count much." This did not change essentially when he was in college until he 
was sent to Europe with the idea of making him feel freer, happier, and more i 
independent. He had, when resigning his rebellion and when withdrawing into id 
himself, decided it was easier to let his father run him entirely. Thus he be- 
came at the same time submissive and dependent. 





— 


a 





D. Wife's Personality 


Things changed to a certain extent when he met the woman who later 
became his wife, a very similar personality to himself with a very similar 
history, except for ea more positive, less rebeflious growing-up process in her i 
parents’ shadow. She also had gone to Burope for study though with less con- ; 
scious educational purposes behind the trip. They met there and were, from 


the beginning, a great support to each other in their unusually similar circum- 4 
stances of life. 


$e 











E. Marital Status 





When they married, they settled in the security of their mutual re- 
lationship. It helped them to start married life with less apprehension. With 
two strong and benevolent pairs of parents watching over them and guiding as 
well as guarding them, they went out to do what everybody else was doing, name- 
ly, founding a home, having children, doing business, and inviting friends. 
Everything seemed all right, and they were happy. Only in the matter of bring- 
ing up their children they felt at once that they failed. ~ No matter how hard 
they tried, they felt helpless and incompetent from the start. The worst of 
it was that the grandparents found it easy to deal with these children which 
the parents found so hard to manage. They did not realize that while they 
lived a grown-up life, they were all the time still more the children of their 
parents than the parents of their children. 


New and increasing misgivings developed, especially when the oldest 
son became so unmanageable that people began to criticize the parents. No 
need to say that the grandparents criticized them too. 


II. Son - Vincent 





A. Description of Behavior 





Vincent was not considered a difficult child at school, nor with his 
grandparents; only by his parents and in the neighborhood of his home was he 
called a pest. One of the reasons for his neighborhood problems was that he 
did not get his parents' support where he really needed it, namely, against a 
couple of very aggressive older kids who tried to terrorize some of the younger 
children, but were put in their place by most of the families. Vincent's par- 
ents left him to the mercy of these boys and to his own resources. He fought 
& courageous and desperate, but losing fight against their superior strength 
and took it out on whoever was inferior to himself. In school, where he was 
protected, he did not fight and was even considered a friendly child. But 
from the moment he left school until night he did nothing but fight, unless 
he was by himself. Alone, he could occupy himself beautifully with painting, 
reading, and constructive play. 


B. Relationship to Family 





In his relationship with his family, Vincent was as tough and ruth- 
less as he was outdoors with the neighborhood children. He pushed his little 
sister away, called his mother names, and disobeyed with open contempt orders 
given to him. Occasionally he had periods of remorse and of dismay and said 
he was bad and wanted to be good. Sometimes such a period offamily harmony 
would last some weeks till something or other happened. 


Vincent adored his father and often spoke with pride of both his 
parents. In the California Personality Test, he answered all questions con- 
cerning his relationship with his family positively. In fact, they are the 
only group of questions which he answered so positively. His grandmother 
emphasized how well he always spoke of his parents and how happy, open, and 
friendly he was with them at times. — 


C. Results of Relationship to Parents 





The question is then, how deep and genuine was this relationship, 
and how deep was the maladjustment that his parents had brought about. 
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There is no doubt that this child was frustrated from the very begin- 
ning. His mother was incapable of devoting herself wholeheartedly to her 
children. Both parents were wrapped in their own problems and were tied to 
their own parents. In addition to lack of affection, we found mismanagement 
and improper protection. 


Under the circumstances, we must expect an emotionally impaired de- 
velopment in the child. Vincent's aggressiveness is the logical response to 
his situation of life. His social contacts with other children are in all play 
situations affected by this, he is egocentric and domineering and holds the 
weaker ones down. However, in certain other regards, Vincent has managed to 
mature in spite of this unfavorable home situation. He has built up his father 
ideal, no matter how much at times he suffers from his father's inadequacy. He 
has a mature attitude to work. In his play, he is essentielly constructive 
(except for fighting games). In school situations, he even behaves socially 
adequately. It was revealed that at school he took care of a crippled boy and 
helped other children. 


D. Behavior in Play Therapy 





In play therapy, he finds his outlet in war games, that is to say, 
with that same direct and open aggression that he uses at home. He does not at 
any time follow the suggestions of deeper symbolic expression in family plays 
with dolls, in burying plays with send.. His world constructions (1) show always 
the same direct and simple expression of open aggression in warfare, of closing 
off the camp from which he fights and in which he feels protected and in which 
he wants no people except soldiers. These soldiers fight and live in a cruel 
world. Alligators and snakes bite their legs off, "they can't even walk." But 
then, he also lets them make doughnuts, lets them go to church, and lets them 
Swing on swings. This world shows none of the rigidity nor confusion of a deep- 
ly disturbed personality. That is to say, considering the unfavorable circun- 
stances, we find this child less genuinely affected than we would have expected. 
And we can account for this fact by this child's unusually strong, courageous 
and constructive personality dispositions. He did not really hate his parents, 
though he could have had reason for it. He made a relatively quick adjustment 
as soon as his situation improved, through guidance of his parents’ management 
and through play therapy and interviews. He was very intelligent and full of 
unusual insight. Once he had got over his initial resistance and over a period 
of intensified aggression, he emerged greatly changed in attitude. 





It seemed conceivable that Vincent could gradually work out a full 
adjustment. The father's problems however, were obviously much deeper rooted. 
Strangely enough, he spoke in a very frank way, even in front of his wife, 
about his meladjustment to life. This very sensitive man, whose complete con- 
cealment and withdrawing attitude we can see in his Rorschach, would say during 
one of his first conversations with the psychologist in the most direct way that 
he very rarely felt really happy and that he never really had adjusted to life, 
but that he gradually got used to it. It was as if he threw himself with des- 
perate courage into this admission and as if efter that he had done his utmost, 
and now it wes up to others to do and to tell him what to do. 





(1) See “The World Test", edited by ©. Buehler and G. Kelly, Psychologicel 
Corporation, New York, 1941, and The World Test, Monograph in prepara- 
tion by C. Buehler and co-workers. 
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III. Rorschach Description of Father 





Gerald Blake, 32 years (Father) 





I. 113"" 

(1)Looks like a bat. Because of ears, face, eyes, toes 
that come out. A bat folded together 
with wings. One that lies on the 
ground, dead, hit by somebody. Gray 
color. 

(2) Looks also like a pelvic bone. Bone form, shaded in such a way that 


part of it comes forward and some 
back, sacrum behind. 
(3) Hallowe'en lantern with mouth and W+ S. Like an angry cat. White are 


eyes, etc. eyes and mouth cut out. Is black. 


Add: Bottle-shaped inside section 
like a womb. 





20" Not much of anything in that one. 


II. 59" 
(1) Couple of lambs looking at each Kind of woolly, ears, noses, front 
other, ears, noses. paws held, standing up on hind feet. 
Legs perhaps cut off, bloody. 
Black Lambs. 


Add 1: Kerosene lamp 
Add 2: Child's top, spinning top. 
White, foot is somewhere below. 





25" Ought he see something. 
Black does not seem to make 
much sense. 
III. 37" 
(1) Couple of kidneys (red) Form. Impression of biology books. 
Channels leading away from them. 
Not the color. 
(2) All seem to have general Total as form impression. 
characteristic of pelvic bone. 








IV. 10" 
(1) Goat looking over at the top. Goat looks at you, just head. Color- 
ing enters. 
(2) Roots of a tooth, but they do Purely form. 
not seem to have any tops. 
(3) Anatomical diagram Shading and certain forms. Symmetry. 
(4) Could be a bearskin rug, but Skin worn through, where the white 
does not seem to sound very enters. 
original to me. Coloring, furry impression, rather 
Could study that lots more than than a deer skin. Not flat. 
some of the others. . 
v. 33" 
(1) Looks like a bat. Black color and form. Wings outspread, 
flying. 
(2) Bills (beaks) of birds like Pure form. 


penguins. Not so anatomical. Add: S + d: Wineglass with stem. 
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VI. 25" 

(1) Anatomical again. Looks like Just form. 

male reproductive organ at 
bottom. 

(2) Whole thing could be something Head with feelers suggests that. 

like a beetle. 

(3) Something like a bird. American Eagle-like wings. Bird 
on a fifty-cent piece. 

Add: Something soft and woolly, 
but I would not know what. 
VII. 60" 
(1) Looks like a pattern, but not 
sure what. 

(2) Dog such as you might see in Child's toy dog, woolly, scottie, 

clouds. not real; stands on shelf. 

(3) Something like a fish. Salt-sea fish, narrow, swimming in 
tank, shading makes eye. 

Add: White lamp on table. 
VIII. 9" 

(1) Animal, monkey or something, Seems to climb, looks furry. 

climbing up there. 
(2) Pelvic lay-out again. Whole thing without color as the 
monkeys. 
(3) Definite vertebrac in there. They are white. 
More color. 
IX. 39" 

(1) Idea of sex organs of some kind; Coloring and form. Texture enters 
I suppose vagina or more anatom- it too, 
ical cross section. 

(2) Snowflakes, pattern with small Idea of symmetrical stereotype pat- 
arms. tern; Have seen photos of snowflake 

patterns. 

(3) Sort of a bowl, vase. Not in this color, just form. 

Don't seem to get anything of 
the color combination. 
XK. 9" 

(1) Little bunny. Face; form. 

(2) Male Sex organ at bottom again. Drawing in a book, coloring also. 

(3) On a steamroller, a centrifugal Form, gold color, is whirling. 

of some kind; gadget. 

(4) Sort of a church front door. White is front of church, greenish 
is the door, some kind of steeple 
on top. Russian church. 

(5) Crabs. I see them as fantastic blue crabs 
in book with green claws, edging 
along. 

(6) Fantastic person, mouth, eyes. Not clear now. Eyes in S, 

(7) Some kind of a bug with claws. Moving from a twig, in that color. 


Add: White turtle, form. 
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Scoring List 
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His Rorschach is clearly that of a highly psychoneurotic person, The 
most extraordinary sign is the complete lack of M in this highly intelligent 
man. The avoidance of every human or personal element is unusually pronounced 

also in the content of this Ro. Anatomical concepts prevail all the way through; 

5 especially the most human Card III receives the most repressed response. In 

between all the pelvic bones, beetles, bats, lamps, and bowls come suddenly ex- 

plosive emotional outbreaks. We get a flashlight glance at the anxiety and un- 
solved problems underneath: dead or bleeding animals come right at the begin- 
buds ning between the bones; sex organs are seen four times and are each time fol- 

| lowed at once by some extenuating notion like an emblem, snow, a steamroller on 

| a centrifugal. The subject's deep anxieties are further indicated by his strong 

pane preoccupation with shadings. We have a depressive trend in the high number of 

C', hypersensitivity in number and use of Fc. This: use of submission and 

passivity is the defense mechanism for handling reality problems. The conflict 

between deep inhibitions and self-restraint on the one hand and the desire to 
break out and let go on the other hand is once more apparent in the subject's 
nage color reactions. The color reactions show opposing trends: We have a delayed 
reaction time to color, yet a very high number of R to the color cards. A high 

FC is accompanied by 1CF. Here are strong, immature, and unsatisfied drives 

) and constant strain (m). The strong extravert trend must increase the conflict. 





—— The necessity to resign outwardly, which the subject felt so early in 
his life, fostered an inner oppositionism (1+8S8 many dr), of which this man 
strangely enough is as little aware as of his ambition underneath the surface 
resignation (W:M). In his inner life, he does not identify himself readily with 
other people, he conforms much more readily outwardly (5 FC). His problems are 
increased by a certain lack of commonsense (D). 


If we use this much and the above-outlined pattern of Gerald's Ro, 
the analysis corroborates very well the foregoing personality study. There is 
— nothing actually contradictory in this Ro-picture. But there are quite a nun- 
ber of trends which are not clear in the Ro-picture which we could not eliminate ft 
nor substitute nor support without knowledge of the man. For example, we could 
never have guessed the superior intelligence of this man from his very suppressed i. 
responses. We could see that he was a highly sensitive person with a diction 
and notions that indicate education and culture, but we could hardly have seen 
that he is actually brilliant. However, the record does show definitely that 
the subject is not making full use of his intellectual capacity. } 


ee - 


er ita 2 


On the whole this Ro represents this man well, though it does not f 
reveal anything that one would not have known from the pattern of his type of 
existence and history. It confirms, supports, and could have been used ade- ; 
quately for a blind analysis and diagnosis of his psychoneurosis. 


IV. Comparison of Son's Rorschach with those of Children his Age. 4 





For an adequate evaluation, a comparison of Vincent's Ro with that of 
other children of his age is necessary. Since a standard sample is not yet 
available, I have tried two different things. I tried on the one hand to work 
out some sort of an average for three consecutive age groups from the table in 
which Klopfer-Davidson(1) assembled all the data about children, available up 
to that date. The spread of these figures, which seems to me due to great dif- 
ferences in Ro-administration, naturally makes it impossible to come to reliable 
conclusions. We therefore have to consider these figures as very tentative. 








(1) Rorschach Research Bxchange, Vol. III, 1938, pages 37-43. 
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As an alternate procedure, I assembled all those cases to whom 
Elizabeth Derby or I had given Rorschachs. They happened to be twenty-seven 
children from two places in Massachusetts. The majority of these children were 
tested in the course of a study of school children's personalities with pro- 
jective techniques. Ten of the children were cases which had been brought to 
my Parents’ Institute, because the parents wanted educational advice regarding 
the children's upbringing. Six of these children, Vincent among them, were 
considered more or less difficult problem cases from the family's point of view. 
None of them was a serious problem in school. The Worcester group were mostly 
children from better than average environment and were of better than average 
intelligence, except two older boys of fourteen and sixteen who were at the 
lower end of the average range. The group of Elizabeth Derby was composed of 
small town average high school pupils. They comprise ten of the list of twelve- 
year-olds on the following table and represent as homogeneous a group in them- 
selves as do the two lower age groups who belong, with two exceptions, more or 
less to one neighborhood. The table has been worked out with the purpose of 
giving an idea of extremes of reactions as compared with the averages, if we 
limit the comparison to a group which comes from similar background and to whom 


the Ro has been administered by two individuals who were collaborating on this 
work, 





On this Table we find Vincent among the group of 6, 7, and 8-year old 
children, the youngest group studied. We can compare him there with the 
Klopfer-Davidson average for the eight-year olds, as well as with his own age 
group or with this whole group of twenty-five children, including the ten to 
twelve-year olds. We see that he ranks the third highest of the twenty-five 
children in number of R and also the third highest in differentiated shading. 
His Ro is not only one of the longest, but also one of the most differentiated 
of his group. His M, his F%, and his A% fall at the median of these children, 
Both of his M's are unusual as compared with those of the other children. He 
sees in Card II two witches fighting for something that the one has and the 
other wants. They have red hats and boots on. His second M is on the last 
card -- tiny figures (in the blue); they are dancing ‘round in a very fast 
dance, somewhere outdoors beside a green bush. 





Vv. Rorschach Description of Son. 





Vincent was precisely 8:0 years when the Rorschach test was given to 
him. 


a. er” 


(1) Looks like kind of a face of an Looks like ears and horns. 
animal. Little like a wolf or 
cow. S-snoot and eyes. 

(2) Kind of like wings. 

(3) Like teeth of an animal. Add: Tree on cliff, grass at 


bottom; far distance. 





TE. 6" 
(1) Like two people or witches fight- Faces ordinary color. Red boots. 
ing. S-faces, hats red; red boots. One has got something that the 
other wants. Hats and clothes 
like witches. 
(2) S-like a figure on playcards. Is white. 
(3) Like a spear, with a point up there. 
(4) Céuld be a thing out of which this An object he does not know which, 
stuff is falling (s). something like pieces of paper to 


make big paper come out. Tongue. 
(5) A pen point (red) Add: Funnel with pen. 














BP) it] 

(1) Kind of a shoe there 

(2) Branch of a tree 

(3) Two birds, sit on the branches 
of trees there. 

(4) Cane with a big handle. 

(5) Butterfly 

(6) Could be tie for a man's shirt 


Not this color. 
Wings spread out. 


Red cane 


Supposed to be red with yellow spots. 
Black tie. 












IV. 19° 
(1) Like some bear there, with a 
big head. Is howling, making a 
noise with his head up. 
(2) Oh boy! Two pairs of teeth there. 
(3) Frozen icicles. 


Only upper part, legs are not there. 
Looks like ears and mouth of a bear. 
Middle stripe like on belly. 


Icicles, water color. 














Vv. 3* 
(1) Butterfly, some horns. 


(2) Could be a bat, too. 

(3) A tail 

(4) A head up there. 

(5) S-point of spear or arrowhead. 

(6) Wings 

(7) Looks like a map inside here, 
like Mass. 


(8) Some leg of a chicken or some- 
thing. 


Yellow butterfly with little black 
spots, is flying. 
Black-brown. He is flying, too. 





Stone spear, greyish. 


Father showed me, got a little thing 
out here, little elephant, just 
like here. 














Vi. 6" 
(1) Little butterfly. 
(2) Looks like a pole, like when 
Eskimos die and they put poles up. 
(3) Ledge, kind of cliff down here, 
place down the cliff. 
(4) Some teeth. 


(5) Some little shelves to put things on. 


Getting on a flower. 


Look from a distance. 












VII. 16" 
(1) Some icicles 
(2) A piece of wood, has a little 

runway in it. 

(3) Could be a little hill, coming 
down; could be a ski-jump, 
going down, off there. 

(4) Pie on a plate. 


Standing up here and looking down. 











ts. 


ng 











~ 


ZT 
(1) Like a fire blazing out. 
(2) Like a map (animals). 
(3) Little flowers 
(4) Or little teeth 
(5) Spear with a point. 


- ww 


In these colors. 

Like some country, drawn in that color. 
White 

White, people's teeth. 





ies 20" 

(1) Point of an arrow here, string 
of the bow. 

(2) Stick of wood with bumps on it. 

(3) Can be a cane with a carved dog 
face on the handle. 

(4) Owl's face with eyes, beak com- 
ing down. 

(5) Red flag, sticking out. 


Looks like some father has drawn with 
a beak (sitting on a branch of a tree). 
Pole with red flag. 





X. 6" 
(1) Figures dancing (blue), bush 
besides (tiny figures). 
(2) Bunches of berries hanging. 
(3) Archway. 


They are dancing round so much one does 
not see them so well; bush is green. 


‘Berries are red. 


Green; green leaves that climb up houses. 
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Total Responses (R) « 46 


Intel? 37F4 


earns n 50 4 
A+Ad _ 
“—— * 
Number of P = 4 
Number of 0 = 1 





IX. 20" . 
(1) A ar F Obj (1) AD M CF H Pl 0 
(2) A ar Fc Obj (2) A D FC Pl 
(3) A ar Fo Obj (3) A D FC Obj Pl 
(4) WV ar FM Ad 
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Manner of Approach 
W(_6%_) D ( 27h )d (25% ) 
a 
or S(_42% ) 





Dd 


(H+A):(Hd+Ad) = 7:12 
FC+2CF+3C 

2 = 5 
Misum C «= 2:5 


sum Cs 














R 


W:M - 339 


The content of his two M brings out more fully two frequently repeat- 
ed themes of his Ro, which we know as two basic factors in his life. 
is fighting. 
or other. 
before he goes to school. 


His Rorschach is a very unusual one for a child of his age. 
high number of R's (46 plus 2 add) which would be considered high at any age, 
the amount of shading, of differentiation, and, so far as the content is con- 
cerned, the richness of ideas of this little boy, are quite remarkable. 


From morning to night, Vincent is involved constantly in some fight 
He starts out with fighting his mother, father, and little sister 

In school, he has a period of respite more or less, 
but then on the way home, the fights are taken up again with two older boys of 
his neighborhood who have it in for him and who keep tormenting him as soon as 
they are out of sight of the school. Vincent fights back with all means available 


to him, a rather small though wiry little boy whom two tough ten-year olds keep 
teasing and ordering about, 
courage. 


He 


As soon as they let him go, he takes it out on his little sister or 


7:9 


Apart from the 


The first 





bites, scratches, beats, with as much despair as 
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some other smaller children till his parents interfere and he tries to fight 
them. This went on like that for years. We are not surprised to find his Ro 
full of spears, arrows, teeth, and canes. These are the things that are con- 
stantly on his mind. 


The other opposite and pleasant side of his life is the gay outdoor 
play, when he is on his grandparents’ estate which is beautifully situated in a 
mountainous district. He loves his grandparents; and out at their place, he 
plays contentedly even with his little sister. He also likes to be with his 
father, whom he adores, when he does not fight him, when the father goes fish- 
ing or hunting. Vincent is immensely proud of his father and the second free 
drawing he made, after ea war picture of fighting Indians, is a picture of his 
father in his hunting outfit. The same two subjects are here in his drawings 
as are in the Ro, namely, fight on the one hand and playing the great outdoors 
on the other. His Ro responses involving trees on hills, cliffs, ski-jumps on 
hills, are unusual in his age group and for most of the children. 


Vincent was considered one of the most aggressive boys of his neighbor- 
hood, and his parents found him completely unmanageable. It seems, then, rather 
surprising that his Ro-profile does not show those signs of complete lack of con- 
trol which we might have expected under the circumstances. Both his CF:FC as 
well as his FM:M proportions are, compared with his, or even with the next higher 
age group, not extreme. We also have, considering the differentiated use that 
this boy makes of shading, no strong expression of anxiety. We find that he is 
a highly sensitive child with an unusual degree of insight and energy. There is 
a certain melancholic trait in the strong use of achromatic colors. He belongs 
here to those six of the twenty-five children whose depressive tendencies are 
correctly expressed in equally high C's. From all this, it would appear that his ii 
aggressiveness, though very conspicuous, is not rooted in a very deep problem, i 
in very deep resentment. This observation would find corroboration in the judg- 
ment of his teachers, who find Vincent not only highly intelligent, but also 
friendly and cooperative with his classmates. They cannot understand his home 
and neighborhood problems. Nor can his grandparents, who find him easy to handle 
and who blame his parents for their helplessness with this child. 





Vincent's relationship with his immediate environment is, while not ap- Bi 
parent in excessive profile characteristics, reflected in some of the other fig- 
ures. His highly critical attitude is very apparent. (Excessive dr %). He 
picks out all the little things and shows, even for his age, a lack of common- | 
sense and of accepting and mastering 4 situation. We can say that his Ro gives { 
an excellent and adequate picture of his personality. 


In comparing Vincent's Ro with that of his father, we find an interest- 
ing basic similarity of structure with, however, the important difference that 
Vincent's is a normal profile in its essential characteristics, while Gerald's 
is that of a deeply neurotic man. 


The features in which both Ro are similar are: The rich shading, the 
color as well as the FM relation to F, the tendency to a high sum C, the high dr, » 
especially S%, a low D%, the decidedly extrovert trend, the reasonable Aj%. 


. The features in which both Ro are different are: The much higher number 
of R with Vincent, the excitation and shock reactions to color of Gerald, the | 
complete lack of M with Gerald while Vincent's M is at least normal for his age, 
the too high FM and m with Gerald, his low FK and Vincent's unusual high FK, 
Gerald's c, Vincent's too low W and the opposite trend of father in regard to W. 
In addition to the above differences which are all to Vincent's advantage with 
one exception (W), comes the differences in content. Vincent's Ro is full of un- 
relieved aggressiveness, while Gerald's is full of deep repressions and anxieties. 
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GROUP RORSCHACH METHOD : TECHNIQUE 





D.F. BUCKLE, M.B., B.S., D.P.M., and P.H. COOK, Ph.D.* 


l. The following is a description of the methods of administration of 
the Group Rorschach Method and the treatment of Records by the authors, The 
subjects studied have been “normal” young men, psychiatric cases, trainee in- 
dustrial welfare officers and Government factory canteen managers, medical 
officers and other staff. In all some 1,200 cases have been examined by the 
method, comprising about 40 Group administrations. The authors have been in 
constant collaboration concerning the method for the past year. 


26 THE ROOMS 


Rooms used have been University lecture theatres, and temporary lec- 
ture huts. The most suitable and convenient conditions obtain in small lecture 
theatres which can seat 35 comfortably. 


3. LIGHTING 


The blinds are arranged so that a blind at the back of the room is 
open 2 or 3 inches, depending on the daylight intensity, and the light obtained 
from this and the lantern projection is just enough to provide for writing in 
pencil. When a group has been examined after dark it has been necessary to 
provide a small bulb at the back of the room in lieu of the open blind. 


Despite the poor visibility and the fact that subjects are told not to 
worry about their writing, it is remarkable how legible the records are. It 
seems as if the subjects make an unconscious effort to write clearly, and we 
have the impression that this introduces an element of disassociation. Perhaps 
the subjects are so intent on the writing itself that they are less conscious 
of what they are doing. 


4. SEATING 


The image is 6 ft. by 5 ft. and the subjects are arranged from 15 to 
30 ft. from the projection; those in front are slightly below the bottom of the 
image. No subject is more than 20 degrees from the line of projection. 


5. PROJECTION 


The slides used have been prepared by Kodak Ltd., the greys being on 
lantern plates and the colored slides in Kodachrome. They are of the usual 35 
mm. size, mounted in 2" square glass. These slides have been compared with a 
set procured from Harrower-Erickson, and in our opinion are more accurate re- 
productions of the cards. In the American set the blue tints have been em- 
phasized at the expense of the red, and the difference in the potentialities for 
CF and KF responses in slide IX are most noticeable. Our slides are defective, 
in that the image of the blot occupies slightly too much space, that is the 
white card surrounding is smaller then in the individual blots. One of us 
(Buckle) has also ysed a set of inferior slides in which the background of the 
grey slides was not quite clear, and in which the colors were somewhat paler 





* Melbourne, Australia. 
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and less red. We now get more R and more D but the patterns and abnormalities 


in the first records were similar, and agreed well with individual records from 
the same subjects. 


The screen used is usually a painted wall, but we have used a silver 
screen which gave superior clarity of reproduction. 


6. PAPER 


The subject is supplied with lined paper which has ea 2" margin on the 
right hand side, on which he is told not to write. This margin is left for 
scoring by the examiner. He is told in the preamble to write the number of each 
slide down as it appears and is called by the operator, and that if he sees more 
than one thing in a slide it is convenient for the administrator if he uses a4 
separate line for each. Some subjects remember this and some do not. 


7. PREAMBLE 


The preamble follows closely the principles given in "The Rorschach 
Technique". One of us (Cook) tends to talk less, and approximate more closely to 
the individual preamble, while the other (Buckle) prefers to mention that it is 
not a competition but some people see more things than others, sometimes wholes 
are seen and sometimes parts, but whatever the subjects see will be quite alright. 
He also emphasizes the need for quietness and a sense of isolation. This preamble 
is due to the relative lack of cooperation expected from subjects who are being 
examined under conditions of discipline, and the mentioning of wholes and parts 
was prompted by the large number of complaints made by subjects that they did not 
realize that D responses were required. However no increase in the number of D 


has been found since this was included in the preamble and it is proposed to drop 
it in future. 


8. TIME 





The time of exposure is either 2 or 2% mins. We have tried shorter 
times and do not find them satisfactory. The slide is not turned. Less than two 
minutes does not give many subjects time to complete writing their responses and 
they are apt to resent being interrupted. However 3 minutes, as suggested by 
Harrower-Erickson, seems too long for the groups we tested and subjects tended to 
become bored and less cooperative. The time of exposure can be adjusted according 
to the nature of the group. While changing slides we watch the group carefully, 
and if anyone is still writing, a slight pause is made before inserting the next 
slide to enable such a person to finish writing. 


9. COMMENTS 


At first, comments were invited at this stage, after the test proper, 
not only to learn about the attitudes and interests of the subjects but to obtain 


their opinions about the conditions of the test from which many useful comments 
were obtained. 


From the frank comments of 100 subjects (5 test groups) it appeared 
that over 90% were interested in the test and were glad to cooperate in it. Crit- 
ical comments tended to counter-act each other. Thus while dne subject complained 
of minor noises as disturbing, another found "the quietness rather trying". Only 
one subject so far has failed to cooperate, and this was a person under the in- 
fluence of alcohol and not in a condition to take the test. 
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As the conditions have now been standardized, we now merely ask the 
subject to write which card he liked best, and which the least, and give reasons. 


10. INQUIRY 


At first we used a system of columns at the side of the foolscap 
sheet, and the subjects were told to head columns W, D, M, C, T. The meaning 
of the terms were explained, and they were instructed to mark every response in 
either W or D column, by a check, and to mark for movement, color, or texture 
whenever these determinants were used. The slides were put through again for 
the inquiry, and the administrator commented and answered questions during the 
group inquiry. We have now dropped this method for the following reasons:- 


(a) The subjects’ marking of determinants, particularly color, was gen- 
erally unreliable. One was forced back to the content and consistency of the 


record, and usually relied on one's judgment instead of the subjects marking of 
determinants. 


(bo) It was felt that the inquiry method of Harrower-Erickson and our own 


method, both introduced suggestion which might well influence the subjects’ 
marking of determinants. 


(c) Location indicated simply by W or D was insufficient and sometimes 
misleading. 


(4) This form of inquiry sometimes confused and irritated the subjects 
and involved much explanation and waste of time. 


We now use a location chart which is given out after the test proper 
and the subjects locate their responses on it. No inquiry as to determinants 
is done. We used duplicated outlines of the blots on the location chart at 
first, but many subjects complained that they could not find their location 
areas, so the photographic reproductions were obtained. During this stage the 


lights are on, the slides are not shown, and the examiner answers questions if 
necessary. 


We find this form of inquiry takes less time and is much easier for 
the subjects than the method suggested by Harrower-Erickson. From the verbal 
content’ of the record and an accurate location chart, supported by brief 
comments on card preferences, an experienced Rorschach worker should have little 
scoring difficulty with this abbreviated inquiry. 


ll. SCORING 


All records are scored by the R.R.E. method. In distinguishing be- 
tween F and FM scores, the latter is used for the two popular responses (V, 
VIII) unless otherwise indicated in the record, as it is known from previous 
inquiry studies that these figures are rarely perceived without kinaesthetic 
appreciation. Some latitude is also given, depending on other qualities in the 
record, when deciding between F and FC score. In general, there is a tendency 
in scoring to prefer FC and FM to F and to prefer F to Feo FC' when doubt exists. 


Naturally, responses which are crossed out by the subject are scored - 
when legible; such responses are usually found in relatively disorganized per- 
sonalities and are usually signs of anxiety. 
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One of us (Buckle) has tried using a technique similar to that de- 
scribed by Munroe, but this is not considered satisfactory. In considering the 
interpretation of records, one must always be guided by the holistic approach 
to personality, and methods of assessing by weighted scores are a reversion to 
an atomistic psychology against which Rorschach workers have always been in re- 
volt. Even assessing from the psychogram without the record is most unsatis- 
factory, and particularly so in the Group Method, as the variety and richness 
of the responses may be so much less. Furthermore, when one is doing large 
numbers of interpretations, fatigue soon shows itself in the quality of the work, 
and to try and interpret or assess without full scoring and perusal of the rec- 
ord encourages slipshod assessment with errors or judgment. Discussion of 
interpretative problems in Group Testing is to be left for a further report, 
but it is pointed out that, owing to the limited inquiry and absence of limit 


testing, one must be more subtle and more careful in the treatment of Group 
records. 


12. TABULATION AND FILING 





A sheet (enclosed) similar to the tabulation sheet, pages 3 and 4, of 
the Rorschach Institute record blank is used, and in filing this is placed on 
top of the record, with the location chart underneath, and a card index of 
records is kept. The cards show the name, age, psychogram, approach, and 


rating of the subject, and certain other data suitable for follow-up and sta- 
tistical analysis of results. 


13. Appended are lists showing the frequency of popular responses, and 
distribution and means of the various determinants, for two of the groups tested. 


GROUP RORSCHACH TEST 





FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES IN 250 GROUP RORSCHACHS 
(Male Adults, 18-31 Years) 





Slide 1 Flying Animal 219 88%, P 
Slide 2 Animals or head and shoulders 
of animals 141 564, P 
Human figures 57 234 
Slide 3 Human figures in action 177 714, P 
Animal figures ‘ 43 
Butterfly or bow tie 58 234 
Slide 4 Whole human figure 48 
' Legs or boots 93 374, P 
Animal's heads - 78 31% Pp 
Skin 94 384, P 
Slide 5 Flying creature 201 804, P 
Slide 6 Skin 142 57% P 
Slide 7 Animals in action 58 234, 
Humans in action : 34 
Slide 8 Animals 146 584, Pp 
Leaf or part of tree 
; (upper D) 47 
Slide 10 Multilegged creatures 93 37% P 
Eels (green) 16 


Seahorses 24 









Slide 1 
Slide 2 


Slide 3 
Slide 4 
Slide 5 


Slide 6 


Slide 7 


Slide 8 


Slide 10 


page? 
oo Eee e 
Sun 


ageacs 
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GROUP RORSCHACH TEST 





FREQUENCY OF RESPONSES IN 104 GROUP RORSCHACHS 





(from Canteen Managers* Course Trainees and Applicants) 


Flying animal 75 
2 animals or heads and shoulders 

of animals 69 
Human figures in action g1 
Butterfly or Bow 37 
Human figure 32 
Boots, feet 40 
Flying animal 89 
Dancer 21 
Animal skin 48 
Human faces 30 
Human figures in action —«216 
Animals in action 14 
Animals (Side D) 53 
Birds ( " ") 16 
Tree or leaves 29 
Design 19 
Multilegged creatures 39 
Eiffel Tower 12) 
Tower or steeple 10) 
2 Human figures 14 


LOCATION OF RESPONSE 
We 51% 
Ds 43% 
ads Of 

Dd = 
s 





0.44%, 
s 3% 


GROUP RORSCHACH TEST 





724, 


664, 
87%, 
354, 
31% 
384 
854, 


AVERAGES FROM GROUP RORSCHACHS OF 233 MALE ADULTS 





Mean 


Range 


8 - 49 
0 - 23 


2-18:0-9 
18:31 
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NEUROTIC ELEMENTS IN THE RORSCHACH RECORDS OF PSYCHOTICS 


Bella Van Bark, M.D. and Samuel Baron, M.S.* 


The purpose of this paper is twofold: 1) To contribute toward a theory 
of the relationship between neurosis and psychosis, with special reference to 
some established hypotheses and their confirmation in the Rorschach protocols of 
psychotics. 2) To indicate further lines of research along which a fuller un- 
derstanding may be reached. 


Psychoanalytic interpreters claim that in a nevrosis a conflict exists 
between the "ego" and the "Id" (7, p.1); in a psychosis the struggle takes place 
chiefly between the "ego" and the "super-ego". This formulation apparently pro- 
vides the main ground upon which more recent authorities have also founded their 
postulations (1, p.101). Central in the concept of the neuroses, therefore, is 
this clash between individual desires and social demands, with its inevitable 
repressions and malfunctioning. 


Besides repression there are other symptoms thet are commonly accepted 
as characteristic of the neuroses. Miale and Harrower-Erickson (2) have made a 
highly significant attempt to isolate those symptoms and behaviorisms which, re- 
gardless of their specific configuration in any individual type, are common to 
all cases of neuroses. They found five such major traits: an inner disquietude 
or instability; an infantile adaptation; inability to adjust to the environment; 
undue anxiety; and a stereotypy and restriction of spontaneity with an attempt to 
substitute conscious control for genuine adjustment. Expressive of these neurotic 
traits are the following nine Rorschach signs: 1. Failure; 2. Color shock; 3. 
Shading shock; 4. Only one M; 5. F over 50%; 6. A over 50%; 7. R under twenty- 
five; 8. FM greater than M; 9. No FC present. In one study of adolescent boys the 
predominance of FM over M was found to be the most consistent factor with those 
exhibiting neurotic behavior symptoms (8). Greatest weight is generally given 
the sign of failure, color and shading shock, and the absence of FC. 


Naturally, no experienced Rorschach examiner will venture a diagnosis 
on the basis of such or any other scoring quanta. In order to formulate a mean- 
ingful interpretation, he will consider all significant elements of the tabula- 
tion as well as of the protocol itself. 


A special diagnostic aid which the protocol may provide is the dynamic 
perception with which a subject will sometimes respond to certain of the blots. 
Such perception is associated with an "partly determined by the emotions, con- 
scious or unconscious, related on the one hand to the quality of the blot and on 
the other to specific drives, needs, and former emotional experiences of the 
individual." (6) In a dynamically perceived response the subject brings to bear 
personal elements which often corroborate or elucidate conclusions drawn from 
the scoring. These personal elements in the dynamic perception of neurotics may 
even throw light upon specific complexes or etiologically significant factors. 
We may illustrate by the response of one patient with a post partem psychosis 
who saw, in a small detail, a dead baby calf with its legs in the air, The 
Rorschach test, consequently, in the psychogrem as well as the protocol, effec- 
tively reveals the underlying rigidity and instability which is common to all 
the neuroses. 
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While constriction is characteristic of many neurotic records, one 
may also find, associated with repression, an uncontrolled affectivity. This 
state leads to a definite preponderance of CF over FC, as in Rorschach's clas- 
Sical example, (4, p. 361) where the "gap" in the patient's emotional life was 
expressed, on the one hand by the expansively egocentric affectivity, and on 


the other, by the "too consciously careful adaptation represented by the chia- 
roscuro interpretations.” 


In contradistinction to the repression, control, and constriction of 
the neuroses, we find in the traditional characterization of the psychoses an 
unbridled affectivity and absence of control which may account for Rorschach's 
claim that, "...in psychoses color shock never appears." Rorschach made this 
statement only incidentally while demonstrating symptomatic elements in the 
protocol of the neurotic patient. Unfortunately, he elaborated no further on 
this purpoted absence of color shock. (5, p. 194) | 


The present investigators, however, have found color shock to be quite 
markedly an element in the records of some psychotics, especially as might be 
expected, in the apparently recovering, more accessible, and passive patients. 
In fact, one subject, after as extended panegyric on the colors of Card IX, 
finally gave up with, "I can’t see anything in this card. I'm just too fas- 
cinated by the colors." The case of the post partem psychosis, cited previous- 
ly, also showed decided color shock and a markedly neurotic record with six of 
the nine signs. This case recovered in a short period. 


The apparent contradiction of Rorschach's observation of the absence 
of color shock in psychosis naturally raises some fundamental theoretical ques- 
tions, chief among which is the following: To what extent is color shock, in 
the record of a psychotic patient, symptomatic of an attempt at recovery or of 
an incipient process in that direction? 


Piotrowski's notable investigation (3) seems to confirm the writers 
impression that color shock is a generally favorable sign. Piotrowski makes 
predictions in sixty cases of schizophrenia concerning eventual improvement 
following insulin shock treatment. His predictions, correct in 88% of the 
cases, are based on the “blind” analyses of pretreatment Rorschach records. He 
claims that "emotional regression" or “inhibition of activity caused by fear 
of failure is a favorable sign”. Color shock, especially in so far as it may 


be considered representative of such "fear of failure", is definitely a neurotic 
element. 


The next fundamental question that inevitably arises concerns the 
role that neuroses may play in the genesis and development of psychotic pro- 
cesses generally. Extensive research is necessary to elucidate this central 
and many-faceted problem. The neurosis, as a residual element of the “normal” 
state, (7) the morbid process of psychotic regression, and the attempt at re- 
covery represent factors that may be difficult to isolate in the complex in- 
terplay of personality components. The Rorschach test, however, is an instru- 
ment which reflects so effectively the ebb and flow of dynamic mental and emo- 
tional processes that the outlook for such research is rather hopeful. 


Summary 


The writers found significant neurotic elements including color shock 
in the Rorschach records of psychotic patients. The indications are that such 
elements may be favorable signs from a prognostic point of view. 
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Further research is necessary to elucidate the role that neuroses may 
play in the initiation and development of psychotic processes generally. 
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REVIEW =e RORSCHACH FINDINGS REVIEW 


An Abstract of an Article by Roland Kuhn entitled — 
"Der Rorschachische Formdeutversuch in der Psychiatrie." in the Monatschrift fur 
Psychiatrie und Neurologie, Vol. 103, No. 1/2 


A. G. Collin, Ph.D. 


This summary of Rorschach literature, published in 1940, is divided 
into two distinct sections; the first contains a discussion of the writings cson- 
cerned with the history and theoretical basis of the test, including comparison 
with other psychometric methods, and, somewhat in detail, considers questions of 
administration, and the scoring and evaluation of the various factors; the sec- 
ond, written from the psychiatric point of view, deals with the application of 
the test as a diagnostic aid in various forms of psychosis and neurosis, and in 
the rating of the characteristics of normals, in both adults and children. The 
citations are largely from German sources, with a few references to English 


writers where there is no German equivalent, and merely mentioning the names of 
writers in other languages. 














His first theme is the lasting dominance of Rorschach'’s own work, and 
the indispensable part that his keen insight and remarkable psychological in- 
tuition played in the development of the test. Though the test data are purely 
objective, yet the skill to deal with them effectively and to evaluate the in- 
formation they give derives from the living tradition that has come down through 
those who have personally worked with him. The writer says (translation) - 

"The value of the Rorschach protocol does not depend merely upon the intuition 
of the tester, but it does give him the freedom to exercise his individual judg- 
ment within limits. We are limited to following the objective data and must 
keep strictly to Rorschach's methods and system. We cannot ever disregard Ror- 
schach's original findings and his early writings, though some improvements have 
been made. As evidence of what can be done by these methods, witness Rorschach's 
blind diagnoses that were confirmed as almost unbelievably accurate." His 
Psychodiagnostik, plus Oberholzer's continuation of the work, is the ultimate 


authority, and both are cited throughout the article in almost every question 
considered. 


I. General Questions 





As to some of the general questions concerning the application and 
administration of the test, and some of the authors whose works deal with them; 

Its range is practically universal. Rorschach and Weber. 

Its value as a clinical aid is discussed by Binder and by Weber. 

Weber and Bleuler note the importance of rapport for significance, 
Lopfe and Loosli-Usteri emphasize this particularly for children; Schneider 
deals with symbolism, feeling-tone and rejection. 

Frankel and Benjamin deal with subjective and objective criticism in 
the testee, the former as evidence of insecurity, the latter of egocentricity 
or limited mentality; this criticism is usually more of color than form. 


Retests after both short and long intervals have been reported upon 
by Schneider, Zulliger, Oberholzer and Weber. 


Research on exceptional mental states is more recent; some of these, 
Weber states, have been little studied; he has, however, examined protocols ob- 
tained in cases of alcoholism and in fever. Bleuler has worked in this field 
also. Stauder's temporal lobe studies, the author considers inadequate. 

The effect of specific directions and the relation of such responses 
to those that are spontaneous, was treated by Rorschach himself and by Schneider. 
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Parallel series have been worked over by Zulliger, by Behn-Eschenburg 
and by the writer, but were not yet published in 1940.* 


Binswanger, Fankhauser, Binder, Furrer and Rorschach himself have 
dealt with the theoretical basis of the test from various psychological points 
of view, association, mechanistic, Wundtian, etc. 


As to the relation between the Rorschach and other psychometric methods 
- Schneider says that the difference is that of dealing with the whole personal- 
ity and with single factors. 


Studies in connection with type psychology have come from Kroh's 
Tubingen school, and also from Kretschmer and his students. Schneider used the 
tachistoscope in such study. .Decided differences of opinion appear in these as 
to movement and color as introversion + intraversion indices. The author is 
skeptical as to the tachistoscope value, and objects to the fact that the groups 
were of the same type only, not the same individuals. Kroh hes some results from 
comparing Rorschach data and artistic ability. 


The author finds some of Pfister's comparison of designs by patients 


with the standard Rorschach color types, to be somewhat complicated and not suf- 
ficiently validated. 


Comparison of Rorschach. with clinical tests of various mental functions 
was made by Heilbroner, Masselin, Pierskowsky, and also by Oberholzer. Zolliker 


considers Kraepelin has not used sufficiently modern statistical methods to val- 
idate his results in this field. 


Van der Waals has shown complicated but existent and interesting re- 
lationships between the Rorschach factors and those of Jung's free association 
test. 


Graphology is another field in which comparison has been made. Hal- 
vorsen, and Hartoh and Schachtel are the writers cited here. 


Es Scoring and interpretation 





Discussion of the scoring of the single factors is preceded by a word 
as to the greater importance of the total picture and the factor of inter-relation- 
ship. Especially cited here are Behn-Eschenburg Oberholzer and Weber. 


The mental approach: Rorschach's ideal approach is 8W, 23D, 2 Dr, 
1Ds. Oberholzer considers. that much variation from this, or too great. a departure 
from the normal succession of one or two W, many D and a few Dr, to be suggestive 
of pathological conditions. Skalweit and Binswanger have analyzed these varia- 
tions in detail and have indicated the different types of mental instability of 
which they furnish evidence. A division into primary and secondary wholes was 
Suggested by Rorschach and Lopfe finds the more primitive type as especially 
characteristic of children's protocols. There are normal and abnormal types of 
secondary W, and there have been attempts at still more differentiation. (Romer, 
Furrer, Schneider). Oberholzer and others find the so-called oligophrenic de- 
tail, Do, to be characteristic of some neurotics as well as of the feeble-minded. 








* Since then Zulliger published the "Behn Rorsehach Test" in 1941 ( Huber, Bern) 
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The varying interpretations of the space response as negativistic, 
emotional or intellectual, are discussed in some detail and the opinions of 


Binder, Weber, Stauder, referred to. The total picture must be the ultimate 
determinant, the writer feels. 


There is little discussion of simple form responses; it is chiefly 
concerned with the criteria of decision as to F+ or - whether it should be 
based on subjective evaluation of accuracy, or on numerical frequency (Weber). 
There is a reference to environmental influence as a frequent determinant of 


the response, and Binswanger's and Binder's interpretation of Rorschach forms 
as Gestalten. 


Experience balance, shading: The movement response, as Rorschach's 
most original and valuable contribution to the test, receives much attention. 
His interpretation of this response as evidence of introversion and creativity 
is generally accepted; many writers have discussed the skill and the criteria 
needed for its identification. Rorschach and Muller are emphatic in asserting 
that the movement must be felt by the subject, and therefore can only be human 
movement or that of animals acting like humans. Weber and Binder find varying 
degrees of M, from verbal expression to mere gesture, but not including animal 
movement as does Romer's classification. Rorschach segregated the M(little) 
very slight motion in rare details, common chiefly in children. Manz found 
these also in adolescents, but only in those who had other true M responses. 
Weber found them in delirium tremens subjects, connected with anxiety trend. 
The secondary M (subsidiary to form), found by Rorschach, has been given up by 
later writers. The nature, origin and motivation of the response is treated 
from varying points of view (Gestalt, psychomotor drive, Kroh's types, autistic 
thinking, the unconscious, stretch kinaesthesia, etc.) by Furrer, by Binder, by 
Schneider. These discussions are theoretical wholly, but these same writers 


also consider the traits and needs and habits that the kinaesthetic drive in- 
dicates. 





Binder is also the authority chiefly cited in respect to shading re- 
sponses; Rorschach himself had only begun their study. Two types of these are 
considered, the F(C), shading as a form-differentiating factor, and K (or Y), 
German Hd, as diffusion. Symptomatically, while both are indicative of self- 
consciousness and anxiety, the former shows a good mental control of this at- 
titude and approaches the value of the FC, the latter means a more dysphoric 
mood, and uncontrolled anxiety and depression. 


Rorschach set up the standards for the familiar and generally accepted 
classification and symptomatic value of the different types of color answers, 
as emotional indices, stressing social and environmental harmony in the FC, and 
maladjustment or infantilism in the CF and C. Some exception to these inter- 
pretations are found by Munz, Enke, Binder; the first adds an intellectual 
factor to the FC and calls certain types of C and CF intellectual and not emo- 
tional color answers; the latter two develop from the blocking and color shock 


sometimes seen in introversive subjects, a form of reaction to color which they 
call introversive color responses. 


Authorities agree that color-naming has symptomatic implications, but 
most do not score it as a color answer. Schneider, in Rorschach's psychogram, 
separates the primitive color neming from the more intellectual denomination of 
tones of a color. Pfister, Weber, Mahler and Silberpfennig, have all discussed 
the question of this reaction as indicating, not emotion, but either mere de- 
scription, or, in the feeble-minded, voverty of association. Rejection of 
certain colors may be emotional and is found often in neurotics. 
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The experience balance and the ratio it expresses between movement and 
color, is of much significance, but, like all other Rorschach factors, is of less 
value per se than in inter-relationship and setting. Thornton and Guilford are 
cited here as to the statistical approach to this problem, and Bleuler and the 
author himself as to the importance of environmental circumstances and the fact 


that the ratio and the size of its components are not always constant in the same 
subject. 


Empathy, as shown in the test, is an occasional feature noted by Bins- 
wanger and discussed later by Binder. The topics of his treatise include moti- 
vation, consciousness of the stimulus, the Rorschach factors in which it finds 
expression, and its indications such as objectification or projection of the self 
or an egocentric attitude. 


Content: Content in general and as evidence of unconscious trends and 
complexes received much attention from Rorschach and Oberholzer. Romer has car- 
ried on such investigations and later, Weber has dealt more with the richness 
and poverty of the protocol for which there is no numerical scoring except for 
the relation with the experience balance. Only the anatomical responses are dis- 
cussed in full and from many angles. In the layman, Rorschach attributed them 
to hypochondria or an intelligence complex. Their relation to pathological con- 
ditions is treated by Veit (Parkinsonianism), Mehler and Silberpfennig (amputation) 
Schilder (neurotic and psychotic cases). The theme of the last named is as to the 
subject's narcism, his relation to his own body, his bodily "schema". 


Original answers ( + and - ), found only in a small proportion of proto- 
cols, Rorschach distinguishes, not only by originality of the concept, but also 
of the manner in which it is worked out. Weber comments on the difficulty of 
diagnostic validation of the designation. 


Criteria of popular responses naturally vary according to the population 
tested; Rorschach terms them those found in one out of three subjects, and Ober- 
holzer gives a list of nine so determined; Schneider bases his list of 14 on the 
ratio of one out of four. Many writers, in scoring the individual protocols pre- 
fer number rather than percentage, as a far more accurate statement in very pro- 
ductive subjects. Most writers follow Rorschach in considering this factor to 
indicate conformity to general human judgment. 


There are other factors, notably perseveration, that have very great 
Significance, but that are numerically scored by only ae very few authorities. 


Correlationst The author considers that much might be done in follow- 
ing up Rorschach's suggestions of statistical computations of the test factors. 
The field has been somewhat neglected so far, and he cites Oberholzer's, Binder's 
and Weber's as the best. Complications due to inter-relationship of the factors 
make such work difficult, but it should be one for future research. 





II. Application 





Section two of Kuhn's survey deals with the application of the test to 
special cases, and its value as a diagnostic aid. And first, his attention is 
devoted to the literature concerned with mentally normal subjects. He finds not 
much published literature in this field, the early work of Oberholzer and Miller, 
including thousands of cases, not having been published. He is skeptical of the 
significance of numerical data here, but mentions the fact that statistical 
material has been published by Monnier, Loosli-Usteri, Dubitscher, Schneider. 

The difficulties in making general statements as to records from normals are of 
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course recognized, because their reactions represent individual characteris- 
tics and not pathological effects. He cites a few trends. The recognition of 
shading is more likely to take the F(C) form, to indicate, according to Binder 
“an intellectual individuality", and, if appearing in number, to accompany 
high F+%, few M, almost no CF, good originals, an intellectual type of color 
score, and a general high level. They are found often in subjects of the 
pyknic type of body build, and in those of a kind heart and sensitive feelings. 
Binder also testifies as to the rarety of the true vista response in normals; 


if it does appear it is usually combined with form elements, (such as rocks or 
clouds). 


The form perception type of test, to the mind of the author, is val- 
uable as an intelligence test for two reasons, that it depends not at all ona 
learning factor, and deals not only with numerically scored factors, as do 
other psychometric methods, but also with the intelligence in conjunétion with 
the affectivity. Bleuler objects to separation of the two in interpreting. 
Enke, Dubitscher, Skalweit, have written to similar effect. 


The Bleuler clinics have also worked with sibling records, often 
using them to separate constitutional and environmental factors; and Oberholzer 
also has pointed out the value of the test for studies of heredity. 





Also by the Bleuler clinics, Mauz especially, attempts have been 
made to differentiate the reactions of the Kretschmer bodily types, and figures 
are reported as to the prevalence of such typical reactions in pyknics and 
asthenics. The pyknic type seems most definitely characterized. Dubitscher's 


scoring methods differ so much from the standard that Kuhn does not use his 
work in comparison. 





Rorschach started the use of the test in different Swiss cantons in 
Studying different racial populations in an attempt to estimate the effect of 
racial factors, and also to isolate cultural and vocational influences. 
Bleuler carried similar studies further afield, including some American groups. 





Children: Lopfe and Loosli-Usteri are the chief authorities quoted 
in work by means of the Rorschach with children. Behn-Eschenburg carries his 
studies further and deals largely with adolescents. Zulliger and Schneider 
both work much from the educational and pedagogical angle. Juarros has pub- 
lished much educational work in Spanish, translated into German. Rorschach's 
own early work considered children's protocols as valuable, but on the whole, 
less reliable indices than those of adolescents. Some of the many subjects 
discussed in detail in this section are:- 

The value of the child's record for later understanding of his later 
trends as adolescent, both normal and abnormal. 

The normal detail differs at different ages, and therefore what con- 
stitutes it should be determined by numerical frequency of choice. A list is 
eee showing the change in those most common in children and in adolescents. 

Lopfe ) 

Movement answers are uncommon in children from 10-13, and are defin- 
itely pathological. (Loosli-Usteri in Switzerland) Schneider contradicts this 
finding. (Germany) — 

The symptomatic value of the color answers. In children the number 
of these bears no relation to affectivity. The C and CF score decreases with 
age and the symptom index approaches that of the adolescent. (Lépfe) 

There is a change in the experience balance with growth in adoles- 
cence, (Behn-Eschenburg), not always in the same direction. 

The content is more variable in children then in adolescents, usual- 
ly containing few human figures, but objects familiar in nature or in children's 
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stories. Lépfe finds a correspondence between the form quality percent and the 
object percent. 

Attempts to evaluate popular and original answers for children and 
adolescents according to the percentages set up for adults proved not adequate 
and the question arises if it would be better to base the criteria on their 
own answers. The author says in regard to this (translation):- “The question 
is not readily solved. Standardizing popular and original answers should with- 
out doubt be based upon their own records but would vary much according to lo- 
cality, whether urban, or rural, etc. Only time and practice can teach us as 
to the influence and persistence of infantile environment." 


III. Neurotics 


In the abnormal type of record furnished by the neurotic, the discus- 
sion is directed largely to qualities that are complex indicators. In general, 
these are:- delay, rejection, decline in quality, presence or evident suppres- 
sion of sexual answers, poor form quality, stereotypy, vagueness and evasion or 
attempt at disguise in both interpretations and descriptions, sudden changes in 
the orderliness, and introversive color answers. ("“blood" and "fire"). Binder, 
following Rorschach, is the authority chiefly cited here; he stresses also the 
fact that the content of the Rorschach may furnish valuable insight into the 
motivation of dreams, and hints for further clinical examination. Romer, who 
believes the test content sufficient in itself has experimented with changed 
order of the cards and with other series of blots. 


As to the specific effects of the nevrosis on the various factors of 
the test, the color attitude, as exemplifying the emotional tie-up, is all im- 
portant, and furnishes the sine qua non for neurotic diagnosis. Color shock, 
emotional blocking in the color cards, is, according to Oberholzer, shown both 
directly and indirectly, in rejection or decrease of productivity in color 
cards, or in expressions and attitudes of anxiety, confusion or surprise; he 
sets as a definite index, the amount by which the number of responses to the 
last three cards falls short of 1/3 of the total - the greater the discrepancy, 
the greater the probability of color-shock. The author says (translation):- 
"The symptomatic value of color-shock is found by Rorschach in the fact that it 
is always a sign of emotional blocking and therefore of a neurosis, indicated 
by the recognized relationship between color and emotionality. Emotional timid- 
ity may be shown especially by a fantastic and unreal quality of the interpre- 
tation of the color cards, while the subject dominated by his emotions, shows 
a diminution of productivity and an avoidance of red." Breaking down the color 
responses into their components, a decrease of FC and a change from this to the 
introversive color answers or to C and CF is found to be suggestive of a com- 
plex. Rorschach has dealt with this change as due to suggestibility, of a 
permanent and not casual quality like that of the psychopath. In the co-arted 
subjects, space responses which, he considers, indicate negative suggestibility, 


appear, and he even suggests a real correlation (minus) between 8 and CF, (quoted 
by Schneider). 


Other specific anxiety indices noted, are the shading responses, both 
the vista and the F(C) type. The latter indicates a milder, less advanced form 
of neurosis than do the true vista responses. These latter are usually signif- 
icant for their frequency rather than for their specific content as complex in- 
dicators, but in the neurotic of long standing are often emotionally toned and 
give definite evidence of the complex. This type of response may come in series, 
showing perseveration. Binder has found shading shock as well as color shock, 
particularly in card 4. Rorschach, exploring the relations of the test content 
and especially of the movement responses to the complex content, stated that the 
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more complex-laden are the responses, the more original. 


The greater part of this section which is the longest in the article, 
is devoted to complexes and the anxiety type of neuroses, and there is here 
much discussion of psychoanalytic concepts. Furrer's work is the major ref- 
erence in this field. Rorschach had held some of these views, particularly in 
connection with the movement response and the similarity of dreams and the form 
perception test. The author apparently considers these psychoanalytic views 
as having no proven validity, but admits that Rorschach's remarkable blind 
diagnoses do rest largely on a psychoanalytic basis. 


As to mental approach, Oberholzer considers a poor mental approach 
neurotic if combined with good M and C responses. ; 


Analyzing space responses in connection with the experience balance 
in neurotics, Rorschach points out that they betray self-criticism, inadequacy 
and maladjustment in the introversives, stubbornness and aggressiveness in the 
extratensives, and skepticism and dissatisfaction in the ambiequals. 


There has been little study of the relationship of the different 
types of neurosis to the form of the experience balance. Rorschach has ap- 
plied this type of diagnosis, and finds the neurasthenic trend to be introver- 
sive, the compulsive, ambiequal, and the hysteric, extratensive. 


Summarizing all the many neurotic indices, the author concludes the 
discussion by emphasizing color shock as the one all important anxiety de- 
terminant, and chief diagnostic evidence of neurosis. 


This section is closed with a brief reference to organic disorder 
effects as shown in the Rorschach. The chief works cited are Singerson in the 
Bern clinic on heart and lung patients, and the study by Mahler-Schonberger and 
Silberpfennig of patients who had undergone amputations. 


IV. Psychopathic Personality 





In this section, few authorities are cited and the exposition seems 
to be almost wholly the author's own, except for a brief reference to 
Rorschach's early views, confirmed by Binder as to the greater importance of 
the total picture than of any one factor. Dubitscher's plan of comparing 
average normal results with an average from psychopaths is termed entirely in- 
adequate. The diagnosis by the test must be largely negative and by a process 
of exclusion rather than drawn from single factors. The fact that the psycho- 
pathic personality takes many different forms, complicates the problem. The 
author finds in general that a protocol with no signs of deterioration in in- 
telligence and no definitely diagnostic psychotic indications, and yet of a 
distinctly abnormal general character, is suggestive of psychopathy. : These 
are some of the trends found - a color score strongly unstable, with few FC, 
shading (vista) responses varying, according to Binder, in the different 
psychopathic types, F(C) responses usually far fewer than in neurotics and in 
normals, a tendency to perseveration, particularly in the shading responses, 
which often appear in series, occasionally infantile outbursts of a primitive 
type of superficial interpretation. 


Discriminating between the psychopathic types, the writer comments 
on the attraction of the dysphoric subjects to the darker shades and sometimes 
to “pure phantasy” responses with no real basis in the blots, and always emo- 
tionally toned; the euphoric moods he finds characterized by intensity of the 
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usual emotional signs, many originals, and emotional, but not negativistic 
Space responses. He seems more inclined to classify hysterics here than under 
the neurotics, and considers their apparently emotional type of response as 
artificial and not a valid index to character. 


Boss has worked with the anti-social type of psychopath, and has 
built up a scale running from hebephrenia to neurosis, including all grades of 
psychopathic instability between. His most interesting of many findings was a 
definite correlation between deviation from social standards and the number of 
space responses. The validity of the form perception test for estimating moral 
questions was denied by Rorschach; others have thought it might help determine 
whether the lack was due to nature or environment. Boss, from his results sug- 
gests a relationship of moral defect and hebephrenia. He found an extratensive 
form of experience balance in these subjects, however, a contrast to Bleuler's 
and the Kretschmer students’ theories of an introversive experience balance in 
schizoid types. Kuhn suggests that bodily type and not mental set is the de- 
terminant. Boss found many other indications of a-social trends and maintained 
that in the shading response and color shock, the test was a very convenient 
means of estimating neurotic components. Zulliger made a study of young thieves, 
but the author is skeptical as to whether the trends shown were due more to 
thieving tendency or to youth. 


Vv. Alcoholism 





The alcoholic form of intoxication is the only one that has been in- 
vestigated, and that, not thoroughly in the ordinary forms of drunkenness and 
chronic alcoholism. There has been, on the other hand, quite thorough study of 
the alcoholic psychoses, delirium tremens, alcoholic hallucinosis and the 
Korsakoff syndrome made in e recent work of Weber. The method used in investi- 
gating all these cases has been by retest and comparison of interpretations in 
delirium and when hallucinated with the results in convalescence. In delirium 
he finds willingness and inadequacy combined, the latter steadily increasing, 
and the former changing to opposition if subject is over-urged. Color shock 
is common in delirium and increases to such an extent on the retest as to be 
considered an expression of general “convalescence neurosis". Shading shock 
also increases, F+% improves, space and movement answers decrease, and the 
author cites many other minor changes. Epileptic alcoholics and those who are 
feeble-minded show more the characteristics of the disorder and the amentia 
than of the alcoholism; the same is true of schizophrenic alcoholics. Weber's 

hallucinated subjects were too few in number to give more than tentative sug- 
gestions. The Korsakoff discussion by Weber (treated by the author in the 
organic section) finds differences from delirium tremens’ in an orderly suoces- 
sion and fewer M. 


VI. Schizophrenics 





First, by way of bringing out the modern developments from Rorschach's 
early findings, the writer summarizes the main points of Rorschach's conclu- 
sions. These include - a confused order (Skalweit says, however, only 45% of 
chronic cases) rejection of a card without apparent motive, a mixture of good 
and poor responses in the same record, meaningless and egocentric references, 
an inadequate mental approach (chiefly much Dr), a failure of popular answers 
and primarily, absurd and bizarre delineations. (Schneider says rejection of 
card 5 and F failure is always suggestive of schizophrenia). As differentiating 
from neurosis, Rorschach says there is no color shock; (Weber and the author 
modify this finding in certain rare cases). Differential diagnosis from organ- 
ic psychoses is not much worked out except for the typical absurd interpretations. 
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Secondary schizophrenia (Pfropfschizophrenia) is mentioned, mental defect being 
usually the primary disorder, which is likely to be the real agent of the in- 
terpretation. Rorschach attempted differential diagnosis between the schizo- 
phrenic types, using the experience balance as the discriminating factor, 
classifying the extratensive as hebephrenic, the introversive as paranoid, and 
the catatonic and simplex as ambiequal, later separating the co-arted simplex 
from the dilated catatonics, and still later sub-dividing the last named ac- 
cording to the extent of dilation shown. 





Going on to other writers, Skalweit is cited on the subject of prog- 
nosis, as stating that deterioration is more likely in those who use an ap- 
proach of predominating poor wholes than in those with the Dr approach; the 
latter become more adjustable and have the more favorable prognosis. 


Basel clinic has made, but not published, studies of the effects of 
therapy. The difficulty of discriminating between spontaneous and therapeutic 
manifestations is a very complicating factor, and makes it necessary to add 
further psychotherapy to the test indications. 


Other schizophrenic studies have produced some controversial views. 
Working from the point of view of hereditary and environmental influence, 
Skalweit has taken over Rorschach's schizophrenic indices as appertaining to the 
true constitutional schizoid, and finds different results for the environmental- 
ly conditioned type, for instance that the latter influences the experience 
balance toward the extratensive side. Bleuler objects to Skalweit’s material 
as being, not his own, but that of Munz and Enke, and more of types than indi- 
viduals, and also because complete neglect of introversive color answers alters 
completely the experience balance. Bleuler puts the stress on the schizophrenic 
attitude as having nothing to do with the setting, claims that Skalweit'’s find- 
ings are much more characteristic of certain organic disorders, and that Skal- 


weit has almost entirely neglected the bizarre type of response so common in 
schizophrenics. 


Bleuler's study goes on to a comparison of schizophrenic subjects 
with their normal siblings, as furnishing evidence of pre-morbid characteristics. 
He suggests, without furnishing sufficient data to prove his point, that the 
change due to the psychosis is the greater, the more introversive is the pre- 
morbid character, and the more serious is the state of the patient. 


Of other questions among the many of interest, one concerns the fail- 
ure of FC, the index of affective rapport, which is significant, though hardly 
definitely diagnostic; another is Weber's assertion that rejection of the last 
three color cards is significant, a condition that is not color shock but is 
probably allied to it; of interest also, is Skalweit's finding of a relation 
between the movement response and delusions; and Monnier's results from certain 
autistic catatonics, who are extremely introversive and completely without de- 
lusions. Evidence is still insufficient on many of these points and also for 


the symptomatic evaluation of the space responses, which appear often to suggest 
negativism. 


VII. Manic-depressive Psychosis 





Levy and Beck, confirming Rorschach's early findings concerning manics, 
find differences between hypo-mania and the acute form, and such characteristics 
as lower form percent, increasing productivity and A%, poorer order, lowered W, 
and increased color with rising mania, while originals almost disappear and M 
remains the same. In the depressive form of the cycle, increasing rigidity in 
all modes of expression and the disappearance of M and C are characteristic. 
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Guirdham has suggested a formula, which should be more thoroughly test- 
ed for degrees of depression, which the author cites. 


VIII. Organic Psychoses 





A general organic Rorschach syndrome has not yet been found, but every 
individual record does show traces of the pre-morbid personality, and so, of the 
mental effects of the disorder. (Miller) Oberholzer is the only authority cited 
here, as the author finds little else published. Oberholzer finds the general 
characteristics to be - a failure in such factors as require the most associative 
ability, and a turning from the more complex to the simplest elements of the 
picture, a tendency to perseveration and stereotypy, a shift of the experience 
balance to the extratensive, and of the color trend from FC to CF. There is oc- 
casional rejection and complete lack of the self-assurance often found in the 


feeble-minded. His discussion brings out clearly the difference between dementia 
and amentia reactions. 


The organic disorders mentioned are chiefly traumatic. Veit, and Veit 
and von Rittmeister have studied post-encephalitic Parkinsonianism, and myotonic- 
dystrophy, and find chiefly pre-morbid and not disorder effects, except for a 
mentioned increase of anatomical responses. 


IX. Epilepsy 


Some of Rorschach's findings concerning epileptics (based on 20 cases) 
have been found invalid by many writers, particularly the finding of increase of 
kinaesthesia with increasing dementia. Bovet's and Stauder's researches, based 
respectively on 140 and 2000 cases, are the two chiefly quoted here, the former 
with approval, the latter with much criticism. Bovet finds two types of reaction, 
the first due to lack of verbal facility, characterized by circumlocution and 
evasion; the second, by perseveration, lack of kinaesthesia and color-naming. He 
finds the first in the traumatic and hysteric, the latter in the constitutional 


types of epilepsy. It is therefore possible to discriminate diagnostically be- 
tween the two. 


Stauder has found the same perseveration syndrome to the maximal extent 
in his constitutional cases, and considers it the chief evidence of the epileptic 
personality; it is often the determinant of other factors and hence cancels their 
implications; it is rooted in the constitution and not determined by the number and 
severity of attacks as is epileptic dementia. The traumatic type do not show this 
syndrome. The two writers agree as to many of their findings, though Stauder's 
perseveration figure is larger than any one else has obteined. 


Kuhn feels that Stauder has missed many of Bovet's finer points. He 
also criticises the fact that he has seldom found color shock, and that he did 
not personally administer all his tests. 


Guirdham has assembled findings from more than 1000 epileptic cases, 
with confirmatory and not new conclusions. 


XK. The Fesble-minded. 





Pfister is the prominent worker in this field. The main difference in 
the attitude of the intelligent and the unintelligent seems to lie in the fact 
that the former know they are interpreting, the latter look for a correct answer, 
particularly if dominated by an intelligence complex. Less productivity, a low 
F+%, few M, color-naming, a large AZ, presence of Do, are usually found. There 
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is never color shock, but color components and form percent are often impossible 
to estimate because of the subject's own confusion and uncertainty. A general- 
ly inadequate performance is usual, and there is apparently no difference in 

the etiological groups of aments. Bleuler calls attention to the fact that, in 
mixed forms of oligophrenia with other disorders, it is almost impossible to 
separate the effects of the two and the Rorschach results become invalid. 


XI. Conclusion 


Kuhn's final section takes up the value of the form perception test for 
psychiatry and psychology. First, is its value as a research tool in formulat- 
ing the objective evidence for such researches as those cited, from a practical 
point of view is its possibilities as an intelligence test and for vocational 
aid, (though here only to be applied in conjunction with other methods, the 
author warns); secondly, is its diagnostic possibility,. illustrated in the fore- 
going summaries, and still an incompletely explored field; and finally, the ser- 
vice which it can perform for prognosis and the effects of therapy. This type 
of application is illustrated by reference to use that has been made of it in 
the malaria therapy for paresis. 


The writer concludes as follows - (translation) 

"If then, the theoretical basis of the form perception test is still 
open to question, and also, if there still exists some doubt as to the under- 
standing and meaning of an individual protocol, and even though the test is an 
extremely difficult one in which to acquire skill, and its evaluation is still 
not wholly divorced from subjective influence, yet the many practical benefits 
obtained by its means, and the many important hints which the clinic daily re- 
ceives through its use, testify to its value. Practical verification shows, 
concerning the Rorschach test, that it is not the hobby of the few, but a worth- 
while and helpful method for any psychiatrist, and that the trouble and labor 


necessary to learn the test procedure and interpretation are very much worth- 
while." 
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The Kuhn reference list is too long to be added in toto to a brief 
summary of a survey such as this; therefore, since a large proportion of the 
titles appear in other recent Rorschach literature, the translator has adopted 
the plan of citing the name only of writers whose works appear in the bibliogra- 
phy given in the recent work of Klopfer and Kelley, or in the third (1937) 
edition of Rorschach's Psychodiagnostik; the titles can be found in one or the 
other of these works. The full titles of the writings cited by Kuhn and not in 
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A NOTE ON THE “GRAPHIC RORSCHACH" AND THE "SCORING SAMPLES” 


Zygmunt A. Piotrowski, Ph.D. 


Rorschach emphasized the experimental nature of his technique. "The 
experiment consists in the interpretation of accidental forms, i.e., non-specific 
forms. The interpretation of the chance forms falls in the field of perception 
and apperception, rather than imagination. If perception can also be called an 
associative integration of available engrams (memory-pictures) with recent com- 
plexes of sensations, then the interpretation of chance forms can be called a 
perception in which the effort of integration is so great that it is realized 
consciously as an effort. This intrapsychic realization that the complex of 
sensations and the engrams are not perfectly identical gives the perception the 
character of interpretation. All answers given by the subjects are not inter- 
pretations in this sense, however. Most organic cases, epileptics, many schiz- 
ophrenics, most manics, almost all the feeble-minded subjects, and even many 
normals are not aware of the assimilative effort. These subjects do not inter- 
pret the pictures, they name them. We deal in these cases not with an interpre- 
tation but with a perception in the strict sense of the word. We conclude that 
there must be a kind of threshold beyond which perception (assimilation without 
consciousness of assimilative effort) becomes interpretation (perception with 
consciousness of assimilative effort). Emotional factors may also shift the 
boundary between perception and interpretation. It is apparent that the dif- 
ference cannot be said to be due only to associative processes. In summary, we 
may conclude that the differences between perception and interpretation are de- 
pendent on individual factors, not on general ones; that there is no sharp 
delineation, but a gradual shifting of emphasis; and that interpretation may be 
called a special kind of perception. There is, therefore, no doubt that this 
experiment can be called a test of the perceptive power of the subject." (psy- 
chodiagnostics; I,3). It is for these reasons that Rorschach entitled his 
method "Psychodiagnostics: A diagnostic test based on perception". 


It is obvious, from what Rorschach says about his method and from a 
study of the method itself, that the visual images projected into ink blots are 
analyzed in the belief that the different aspects of the images correspond to 
different psychological traits. If there is such a correspondence, then it is 
most desirable to have as full and accurate a description as possible of the 
percepts (or visual images projected into the ink blots). For only then can 
one give the fullest and most valid porsonality description of which the method 
is capable. Subjects vary in the degree in which they are able and/or willing 
to describe their percepts. It is important to record the percepts with the 
greatest objectivity, uninfluenced by the examiner's own imagination and per- 
ceptual habits. The percepts and their recording are the raw experimental data 


of the Rorschach method and the basis itself of all conolusions about the sub- 
ject's personality. 


*#* #@# # #@# &# © &@ & & 


Joseph R. Grassi and Kate N. Levine have significantly strengthened 
the experimental basis of the Rorschach method by their develapment of the so- 
called "Graphic Rorschach", described in their recent article, "The Graphic 
Rorschach Manual", Psychiatric Quarterly, 17:258-281, 1943. Their method con- 
sists in asking the subjects to draw on blank sheets of paper the visual images 
suggested to them by the Rorschach plates. Their procedure of scoring these 
drawings is very technical and detailed. An important feature of their contri- 
bution is the attempt to use these drawings alone as dependable experimental 
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aids in arriving at psychiatric diagnoses. These diagnostic criteria of the 
graphic Rorschach must be somewhat different from the standard Rorschach. The 
standard or verbal Rorschach relies only on the visual aspects of the percepts, 
while the graphic Rorschach relies on visual-motor coordination, as well as on 
the visual aspects of the percepts. In many subjects, especially in the ser- 
iously disturbed patients, the graphic form of the percept may differ from its 
visual form appreciably. By trying to establish specific graphic diagnostic 
criteria, the authors obviate the need of measuring the degree of discrepancy 
between the image verbally described by the subject and the image drawn by him. 


Briefly, the drawings are obtained in the following manner: "The 
subject is shown each card and asked to recall his response, and to point it 
out so that the examiner is able to assign a location score on his verbal rec- 
ord. The subject is informed that he is to draw a picture of the object he 
described so that the examiner may know just how he sees it..The subject is 
told when drawing ‘what he sees in the card’ that he may leave off parts of the 
card which he feels are not part of his response and also that he may add to 
or alter the given features in any manner he desires if he feels this will give 
a better representation of the thing perceived. It is very important that the 
subject does not draw the object from memory but that he draws the response 
arising from the card. He is then informed that seven colored pencils are 
available for his use if color is important in representing the response; 
further, if color is not important that he should use the black pencil..Graphic 
responses are obtained to each verbal interpretation". 


The main principle underlying the scoring of the drawings is the 
balance or imbalance between blot and concept. Balanced drawings are a happy 
compromise between the objective form of the blot and the form of the visuel- 
ized object which is projected in the blot. Healthy subjects’ productions 
provide good samples of balanced drawings. When the balance is disturbed, two 
possibilities arise: the drawing is either blot-dominated or concept-dominated 
and there is no compromise. An example of extreme blot-dominance would be an 
attempt to reproduce the Rorschach blot as faithfully as possible, disregarding 
the visual image which was projected in the blot. An extreme example of con- 
cept-dominance would be an attempt to draw the visual image suggested by the 
blot but one that would not correspond at all to the form of the blot. It 
seems that the authors’ differentiation between balance and imbalance between 
blot and concept is a graphic representation of the difference between the F+ 
and the F-. An F+ response is a visual image of good quality, fitting well the 
respective blot, by which it has been suggested. "“Acuteness in the perception 
of objects and a marked consciousness of assimilative effort in the experiment 
are seen to go hand in hand" (Psychodiagnostics). On the other hand, when the 
subjects will not, or cannot, adapt their images to the interpreted blots, 
when they are not conscious of the assimilative effort required to produce F+ 
responses, then we have an imbalance between blot and concept, or F- responses. 
The graphic Rorschach appears to be essentially a graphic form response; it is 


also a graphic color response and thus may be very helpful in the scoring of 
color interpretations. 


The Grassi-Levine technique provides a good opportunity for an ex- 
perimental analysis of various F- responses. It seems to me future research 
may show that the concept-dominated drawings indicate a lesser deviation from 
the norm (established by healthy adults) than the blot-dominated drawings. This 
possibility is suggested by the samples published by Grassi and Levine as il- 
lustrations of their scoring system and by general Rorschach experience. 
Cerebral organic patients, markedly deviated from the norm, frequently consider 
the blots as pictures of definite objects which they try to recognize, i.e., 
they are frequently completely blot-dominated. On the contrary, many schizo- 
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phrenics whose intelligence does not seem to have deteriorated as much as that 
of the organic cases produce during the Rorschach examination images, sometimes 
quite elaborated, to which nothing corresponds in the objective aspects of the 
blots, i.e., they are completely concept-dominated. The graphic Rorschach 
technique may be very helpful in contributing to an experimental solution of the 
difficult problem of deterioration and of the problem of differentiation between 
reversible and irreversible unfavorable personality changes. Whether it is 
worth while to try to develop diagnostic Rorschach criteria based on an analysis 
of the drawings alone, disregarding the original record (which must be obtained 
anyway before the drawings can be made), is not certain at present and more ex- 
perience will be needed before the issue can be decided. There seems to be no 
doubt however that the “graphic form" technique can be very useful in many 
borderline cases and that it can enhance the value of the Rorschach method as a 
diagnostic aid, provided that it is employed in conjunction with the usual, com- 
plete analysis of the records. The Grassi-Levine work is a reminder that the 
Rorschach is fundamentally an experimental method. Many psychologists seem to 
feel that the Rorschach is only a variety of the verbal free association test, 
and that its results should be treated as free associations and not as attempts 
to “integrate available ehgrams with recent complexes of sensations." 


#eee####e######## 


* Dr. Maria Rickers-Ovsiankina has just published the second edi- 
tion of Rorschach Scoring Samples. The first edition appeared in 1938. The 
second edition is enlarged and also mimeographed ($3.50 postpaid). The book 
contains 197 pages with over two thousand scored responses to the original 
Rorschach plates. The sample responses and their scores were taken from pub- 
lished case studies in English and other languages. The responses in foreign 
languages have been translated into English, and the English scoring symbols 
are used in the book. On each page there is an outline reproduction of the 
particular Rorschach card with the part to which the interpretations listed be- 
low refer, conspicuously marked. 


Sometimes there is doubt concerning scoring; the differentiation 
between F+ and F- responses is particularly troublesome in some cases. If the 
subject did not cooperate sufficiently to enable the examiner to decide about 
the quality of some of his form responses, the scoring samples by Dr. Rickers 
will assist in scoring and they have been collected for this purpose. A valid 
as well as an entirely objective method of distinguishing F+ from F- responses 
in the Rorschach records still remains a problem to be solved. 
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REPORTS OF REGIONAL DIVISIONS 





Massachusetts 





Dr. Maria Rickers Ovsiankina is giving a beginners’ course weekly 
on Mondays between 3:30 and 5 P.M. in Providence, R.I., beginning on Monday, 


October llth at the School Clinic, 20 Summer Street. Tuition $20, for 
10 lectures. 


There have been also requests for an edvensed course in Boston, but 
it probably will not be given before January. 


New York Division 





The New York Division plans to devote its next several meetings to 
reports and discussions of recent developments in the application of the Ror- 
schach Method to current problems of American Institutions. It is hoped to 
include programs covering the following areas: The Armed Forces, industry and 


commerce, education, medicine and psychiatry, counseling and guidance. The 
programs scheduled to date are: 


October 25: Bruno Klopfer and Sadie Sender - "New Development in the Military 
Use of the Rorschach Method.” 

November 29: William Goldfarb - "The Effect of Early Institution Care on 
Adolescent Personality.” 


January 31: Ruth Munroe - "Three Years of Rorschach Application in College 
Guidance." 


Place: Psychiatric Institute, 722 West 168th Street, 10th Floor, New York City. 


Time: 8:15 P.M. Guests are welcome. 
(signed) Austin B. Wood, Chairman. 


Pennsylvania Division 





The Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Rorschach group has met monthly during 
the season 1942-1943, under the leadership of Miss Sarah E. Crowell, Psycholo- 
gist in the Harrisburg Public Schools. The group consists of psychologists, 
case workers and guidance counselors and has included the territory adjacent to 
Harrisburg-Danville, Laurelton and Lancaster. The membership will be increased 
in the surrounding territory next year by four additional workers who were mem- 
bers of Dr. Klopfer's class at the Pennsylvania State College in June, which was 
attended also by two of the present group. 


The programs have been informal and varied, presenting many aspects 
of the Rorschach. The discussion of one case, that of an interesting spastic 
girl, was participated in by the Rorschach examiner, with Dr. Klopfer's inter- 
pretation; the girl's home room teacher, the case worker from the children's 
agency who was supervising the boarding. home, and the psychiatric social worker 
from the Child Guidance Center. Another evening was devoted to the case of a 
young girl who wanted to get into aviation by way of mechanics. For her Ror- 
schach, we had an interpretation made by Dr. Piotrowski, who has conducted 
recent research along these lines. The psychologist of the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial school at Camp Hill reported at one meeting on the use of the Rorschach 
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with delinquents. Miss Crowell and Miss Hackbusch, who attended the advanced 
Seminar at Bryn Mawr, summarized the cases presented there and the valuable 
material for diagnosis and treatment that developed from the discussion of the 
cases. Miss Hackbusch also reported on the Rorschach papers presented at the 
Eastern Psychological Association and the American Association on Mental De- 
ficiency, and gave an account of the annuel meeting of the Rorschach Institute. 


Miss Crowell devoted one evening, with teachers and counselors, to 
the results of an experiment with the group technique on a number of problem 
children in the 9th grade. The estimates of teachers and counselors were matched 
with the blind diagnosis on the Rorschach - with the usual success. The group 
had an opportunity at this meeting to become acquainted with the group slides 
and to participate in a demonstration of the group technique. A group test has 
also been given to a class of student nurses in a neighboring hospital by Miss 
Crowell, assisted by Miss Hackbusch and the hospital psychologist, with the hope 
that the demonstration will prove its value for future screening out of unde- 
Sirable applicants before they are admitted. 


(signed) Margaret Hocker, Secretary 


The Philadelphia group arranged for seminars for beginners and advanced 
Rorschach workers every 2 weeks on Tuesdays, afternoon end evening, at the Social 
Service Building, 311 South Juniper St., Phile., Pa. conducted by Sadie Sender, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, N.Y. Sunday, October 17 and December 5, 


1-6 P.M. at the same address, Dr. Bruno Klopfer is conducting advanced workshops, 
mostly devoted to theoretical questions. 





Southeastern Division 





Semi-annual meeting of the Southeastern Division held at Asheville, N.C., 
September 25-26, 1943. 


The first formal meeting was opened at 3 P.M., September 25th by Dr. 

Billig. Following a short business meeting, a round table discussion was held on 
the problem of Psychopathic Personalities as seen in Rorschach records. The in- 
formal discussion was led by Dr. Batcheller of the Federal Penitentiary, Atlanta, 
Ga., Lt. Hughes of the Lawson General Hospital, Mrs. Rymarkowieczowa, of the 
University of Virginia, and Dr. Billig of the Highland Hospital, from the stand- 
point of the prison psychologist, the army psychologist, and general and clinical 
work respectively. At the conclusion of this discussion the suggestion was made 
to conduct a group research project on the subject of psychopathic personalities. 
In addition to the four named discussants, others who expressed interest in join- 


ing such a project were Mr. Banks of Columbia, S.C. and Mrs. Kirk of Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Arising from this discussion the following were listed as suggested 
criteria for psychopathy: 

1. Life mal-adjustment to and/or conflict with the environment from 
early childhood or adolescence. 

2. Unpredictability 

3. Egocentricity 

4.e Inability to léarn from experience 

5. Inability of affective rapport with others. 

6. Impaired judgment in relation to native endowment, 

7. Superficial adjustment to reality for limited periods. 

8. No definite psychotic phenomena. 


Following this discussion of psychopathy Mrs. Kirk of Nashville inform- 
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ally discussed a research project in which she has been engaged on psycholog- 
ical problems in relation to surgery, especially case of thyroidectomies, 
appendectomies, amputations, cancer of the breast, cases with severe crippling, 
and various sorts of special cases. The techniques used in this research have 
been the Rorschach, the Wechsler-Bellevue, the Minnesota Multiphase Inventory 
and others, including checks with the psychiatrist and social workers. Among 
the results obtained to date in the hospital in which she is working has been 
the creation among the surgeons of an awareness of the importance of psycho- 
pathic conditions. In connection with this discussion the question was brought 
up regarding the importance and value of repeated tests. 


Mrs. Rymarkowierczowa next presented some results of the study in 
which she has been interested on Pre-frontal Lobotomies on which psychological 
examinations have been given prior to the operation and at stated intervals 
thereafter. The group of tests included in the studies were the Rorschach, 
Wechsler-Bellevue, Goodenough Draw a Man Test, A Cancellation Test, Word Asso- 
ciation Test, Word Naming Test, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test, Kohs 
Block Design, and the Electronecophalogram and others. She also described the 
follow-up and there was a general discussion of the values of such therapeutic 
projects. Dr. Billig presented several records secured by him from a case of 
Tetrograde Amnesia following insulin treatment. 


The afternoon session was adjourned at about six o'clock. The even- 
ing session was called to order at sight and was spent on discussion of scoring 
problems with records submitted by Mr. Bank and Mrs. Kirk. The evening session 
adjourned formerly at about 10:30 P.M. The Sunday morning session was called 
to order at 10 o'clock and was devoted to scoring problems. Dr. Batcheller 
presented a series of selected responses and Lt. Hughes presented two records 
of organic cases. The Saturday Evening and Sunday Morning sessions were devot- 
ed entirely to scoring problems and were especially directed to benefit the 
number of relatively inexperienced workers present at the meeting. The Sunday 
meeting was adjourned at one o'clock P.M. 


In addition to the formal meetings held at the Highland Hospital there 
were several informal sessions devoted primarily to scoring problems for the 
benefit of the many inexperienced workers. 


Australian Regional Division of the Rorschach Institute, Inc. 





A Regional Division of the Rorschach Institute Inc. known as the Australian 
Rorschach Society was founded in Melbourne on May 7, 1943. President: Dr. 

P. M. Bachelard; Vice Presidents: Dr. D. Buckle, Psychiatrist, Dr. P.H. Cook, 
Psychologist; Hon. Secretary-Treasurer: Mr. J. C. Kenna. 


Report of activities for the year March 1942-February 1943. 





Rorschach Training: Dr. Buckle and Dr. Cook have conducted three training 
seminars: 

1. During 1942, an introductory seminar for 10 psychologists was 
held, consisting of 15 one hour sessions covering administration and scoring. 

2. In January 1943, an intensive week-end seminar of 13 hours was 
held, attended by 12 psychologists and 7 psychiatrists. This was an introduc- 
tory course for those who did not attend the earlier one. 

3. In February 1943, a week-end seminar on interpretation was con- 
ducted for those who had attended either courses 1 or 2, 14 psychologists and. 





‘8 


Research: Dr. Buckle, Dr. Fraser, (both of the R.A.A.F.) and Dr. Cook have been 
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7 psychiatrists attending. 


These courses were conducted at the University of Melbourne, but were 
not approved university courses. 


An introductory week-end seminar will be conducted in Sydney at the 
end of this month, with an anticipated attendance of about 20. Attendance at 
these courses is being restricted to those with the academic and professional 
status prescribed for membership in the Institute. 


investigating the uses of the Group Method, some 1200 subjects having been test- 


ed. The purpose of most of this work cannot be discussed, but a report on our 
technique is enclosed. 


Dr. Cook (Department of Labour & National Service) has been investi- 
gating the use of the Rorschach for the selection of trainees for special courses 
conducted by his Department: Industrial Welfare Officers (Personnel Officers), 
Factory Canteen Managers, and Administrative staff. 


Other Activities: Following the second training seminar, a society was formed 








for the prosecution of Rorschach and allied research, for the holding of month- 

ly meetings, and for the general oversight of the activities of the Rorschach 

Division. The provisional committee of the society is as follows: 

Dr. N. A. Albiston, Hon Psychiatrist, Royal Melbourne Hospital. 

Dr. P..M. Bachelard, Psychologist, Travancore Clinic, Melbourne. 

Mr. J. F. Clark, Psychologist-in-charge, N.S.W. Vocational Guidance Bureau, at 
present with the R.A,A.F. 

Dr. D. F. Buckle, Psychiatrist, Clinical Investigation Section, R.A.A.F. 

Dr. P. H. Cook, Psychologist, in charge of the Psychological Services, Department 
of Labour & National Service. 

Dr. K. S&S. Cunningham, Director of the Australian Council for Educational Research. 

Dr. A. Phillips, Psychiatrist, Royal Park Mental Hospital, Melbourne. 


Considering the relatively few people in Australia likely to be inter- 
ested in the Rorschach, and the particularly heavy duties most of these are carry- 
ing under the pressure of war work, we consider that the amount of sustained in- 
terest that has been displayed is most encouraging. Unfortunately we are handi- 
capped by our distance from the sources of supply of Rorschach material, but 
copies of Klopfer and Kelley (which is proving simply invaluable) and the Rorschach 
plates are now coming to hand, although not in sufficient quantities. . 


(signed) P. H. Cook, Ph.D. 
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